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| WHAT A MARKET! 


Here, in the United States, in an area not 

\ | much more than 3000 miles from east to 

west and 2000 miles from north to south, are 
nearly ninety-five million people. 


They are not Hindus; or Chinese; or 
South Sea Islanders. They are Americans 
—with the greatest amount of wealth, per 
capita, of any people on the globe. 


They want things to eat and drink and 
wear; things to amuse themselves with; 
things that will save them labor. 


What have you to offer? Would you like 
to know how to offer it ? 


Write, telegraph, phone or call. | 


Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 





New York Boston 
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“Gentlemen, We face a 
Condition, Not a Theory.” 


President Cleveland had a way 
of quickly putting an end to ac- 
ademic discussions. 


When his advisors wandered 
from fact to fancy he had a way 
of reminding them that what 
they had to deal with was an 
existing condition, not a theory. 


The President’s method ap- 
plies perfectly to the Agricul- 
tural situation. 


We are facing very real facts. 


In the past ten years the pop- 
ulation of the various cities has 
increased from twenty.to two 
hundred per cent. 


But the farm population has 
remained stationary! 


In business terms, the demand 
has doubled but the producing 
force remained the same. 


The time for theorizing about 
the farm trade has past. 


The manufacturer who fails to 
plan for the farmers’ trade is 
missing one of the few opportu- 
nities to catch a class on its 
“flood tide.” 

It isn’t necessary to appropri- 
ate fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars to start a campaign in 
this field. 

It’s open to the manufacturer 
of moderate output as well as 
the giant concerns. 

For Standard Farm Papers are 
section or class mediums. 


Used collectively, th pers 
cover the big- ing” ions 
with the thoramghmess — cal 
mediums. 


But they cam be used sepa- 
rately. 


You can pick a given section 
or state. For a few iiundred 
dollars you can prove you 
proposition. 


_ You can work your advertis- 
ing hand in hand with your sales 
force. 


You can solve that old prob- 
lem whether distribution should 
precede demand, or vice versa, 
by narrowing your creative work 
to the point of greatest efficiency 
where both are identical. We 
have practical data and statistics 
for the man who wants to insure 
quick and profitable results, 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


™ Standard Farm Papers 


Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
are Indiana Farmer cuiiaith 
Home an ‘arm, uisville 
Farm Town and Oountry og 
Papers San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul — 
of Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Known 


The Michigan Farmer 
Value The Breeder’s Gazette 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


ce C. Richardson, Inc. 
astern Representatives __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank , 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
\'UST GROW OUT OF 
25-POINT CLASS 


XXVIII. 


ARE FAR BELOW FAIR STANDARD OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT—FIF- 
TEEN PER CENT NET PROFIT, 
SATISFIED WORKMEN AND REASON- 
ABLE-PRICED PRODUCT ARE THE 
FACTORS—SINS AGAINST WAGE 
EARNER AND CONSUMER RESPON- 
SIBL: FOR RADICAL MOVEMENTS— 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


vy Melville W. Mix, 


eiaitont of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

[Epiror1aL NotE:—Probabl no 
movement at present outside of ad- 
vertising holds more possibilities for 
influencing it than the so-called effi 
ciency movement. The fact that this 
movement has passed into the def- 
initely organized stage is therefore of 
great interest to advertising men. The 
new Efficiency Society was formed in 
New York last week and held a two- 
days’ convention. The discussions 
were naturally somewhat general. One 
of the addresses, however, derives pe- 
culiar interest from the fact that while 
pretending to cover only a part of the 
field, it nevertheless points out the 
reason for the society’s existence, the 
very broad scope its investigations 
must take to be effective, some of the 
sensational findings that may be ex- 
pected, and, last Sut not least, a con- 
crete working standard of efficiency 
in administration. These were Mr. 
Mix’s contributions, and they are well 
worth considering.] 


You will no doubt agree with 
me in the statement that any ad- 
ministrative department, speaking 
of the subject in the broad sense, 
analyzes to the basic element of 
some one dominating individual, 
no matter what his official posi- 
tion may be. 

The efficiency of the administra- 
tion of the business which he 
dominates is a reflection of his 
own efficiency. Its deficiencies 
are, in a way, the summing up 
of his own deficiencies. 

we consider then the effi- 
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ciency of the dominating execu- 
tive, we will, at the same time, 
be considering the efficiency of 
the’ administrative departments 
which he directs. 

I believe that the great ma- 
jority of executives in this coun- 
try are n0t more than twenty-five 
per cent efficient, measured by 
the standard of performance of 
the comparatively few really 
efficient ones. 

In other words, I believe that 
a’ greater percentage of inefii- 
ciency exists in the administra- 
tive departments of our business 
than exists in our shops and 
clerical departments. é 

I believe this to be as true for 
big business as it is for little 
business. 

I believe that this lack of effi- 
ciency in big business is more 
likely to increase than diminish, 
as time goes on. 

I realize that in making these 
statements I am laying myself 
open to challenge and criticism; 
however, they are made with sin- 
cerity and deliberation; a careful 
study of a great many business 
administrations made by myself 
and my associates in the last fif- 
teen years will bear out the state- 
ment. 

Don’t think that I am speaking 
from any imagined position of 
superiority. I do not fail to ree- 
ognize the deficiencies in my own 
administration of the business 
which I dominate—we are all 
tarred by the same stick. A re- 
deeming feature—if I have any— 
is that I am able to recognize 
some of these deficiencies and 
struggle against them. 

According to the ordinarily ac- 
cepted standard for business suc- 
cess, the first great deficiency is 
the failure of the administrative 
department to secure for the 
business which it is directing an 
adequate profit or return on the 
capital invested. 


Table of Contents on page 118. 
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I think you will all agree with 
ime that the actual capital invest- 
ed in any enterprise, outside of a 
natural monopoly where the re- 
turns are as nearly sure as any- 
thing human can be, is entitled 
to a return of at least fifteen per 
cent, after adequate charges for 
depreciation and maintenance 
have been deducted. 

How many businesses in ¢his 
country, outside of those control- 
ling a natural monopoly, are se- 
curing this return on the actual 
capital involved? Unquestiona- 
bly a great many, but a great 
many more are not. 

Too much capital in a business 
is more disastrous from the 
standpoint of net results, than 
too little capital. 

A careful study of the capital 
involved and the profit secured in 
the various lines of industry re- 
ported on by the United States 
census bureau will show that in 
the great majority of industries 
the return on capital is consid- 
erably less than seven per cent. 

There are many notable ex- 
ceptions, and there are many con- 
cerns that are making much more 
than this from the capital which 
they use. 

This merely shows how effi- 
cient an administrative depart- 
ment can be from the profit point 
of view and the wide margin that 
exists between the theoretical 
efficiencies and the actual effi- 
ciencies which most of them ob- 
tain. 


IS PROFIT FOR THE SPECULATOR 


A grave deficiency of the ad- 
ministrative department of many 
of our large businesses lies in 
the fact that they are adminis- 
tered more for the benefit of the 
speculator than for the small in- 
vestors who probably own the 
majority of their shares. 

Where the capital with which 
a business is operated is sup- 
plied by a number of small stock- 
holders, each owning a_ few 
shares, who represent by their 
very number a relative lack of 
individual importance, unable to 
exercise the control which con- 
centrated capital is able to exer- 
cise, the responsibility of the ad- 
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ministrative departmen 
capital, becomes an e\ 
important factor than i 
where the _ responsibil 
capital in a large mass 

How many times th: 
on the part of the adn 
departments dominating 
er businesses has been 
in the past, it is unnece 
me to tell you. 

Measured in terms o 

cy, the presidents, boar:)s 
rectors, or general mana: 
operate their business 
point of view of stimula 
ulative interest in their 
making it a feature in ‘he stock 
market, are more ineffic:cnt than 
the common laborer wiio sleeps 
away his day in some secluded 
corner of the factory. 
_ The inefficiency of many of our 
administrative departments is 
their failure to build the business 
from a personal basis. 

They intend to go ahead from 
day to day making goods and 
selling them at as large a profit 
as they can secure. 

They trust to lower prices*and 
the efforts of their sales depart- 
ment to keep their goods mov- 
ing. 

There is, in my opinion, no 
more definite responsibility {aid 
on the administrative department 
of any business than to build for 
a permanent future. 


to the 
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ne case 
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ADVERTISING AS AN INVESTMENT 


Many administrative  depart- 
ments consider that money spent 
in advertising trade-marks and 
establishing trade-names with the 
public, are direct operating ex- 
penses. It seems to me that €x- 
penditures of this nature come 
rather in the nature of an in- 
vestment and not an expense. 

Consider some of the well- 
known trade-marks which have 
been established in this country, 
and which have created a de- 
mand for the goods sold under 
these trade-marks, which will go 
for years to come, irrespective 0 
price or other consideration. 

Take such names as Steinway, 
Tiffany, Dunlap, Heinz, McCor- 
mick, Castoria, Sapolio. 


Is it not true that the money 
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“TURNING ON THE LIGHT” 


The big Butterick electric sign, six stories high, 214 feet long, 
containing 1,082 incandescent lights, is one of the sights of 
New York’s famous sky-line. 

From the boats along the Hudson—even from the far-off New 
Jersey hills—people watch for its appearance at nightfall. 

It takes only a fraction of a second to ‘‘turn on the light’’ 
and print the word Butterick in the sky. But it took three 
months to build the mammoth sign. 

The second annual circulation audit of ‘“The Butterick Trio,”’ 
The Butterick Fashion Quarterlies and Everybody’s Magazine, 
is nearly ready for those advertisers who are spending their money 
with us—and those who are not. 

It will show at a glance our circulation, both gross and met, 
the number of subscriptions, news-stand sales and returns, dis- 
tribution by States, cities and towns—everything, in fact, that 
will help the advertiser to buy Butterick space in an intelligent 
and businesslike way. 

It took four men four weeks to compile these figures. It 
will take you only a few moments to read them. They’ll make 
you glad that you’re a Butterick advertiser—if you are one. If 
you’re not, just consider we have ‘‘turned on the light’? for 
you, and it’s still burning. 

This ‘‘turning on the light’’ is a mighty good thing for us all 
when it comes to circulation figures, but it doesn’t begin to tell 
the story of the forty years of constant thought and effort that 
have established the value of the Butterick publications in the 
homes of a million and a half of American women. 

We'll be glad to tell you that story ourselves any time you 
say the word. 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Mgr E. G. PRATT, New England Mgr. 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. Old South Bldg. 
Chicago Boston 


Advertising Manager 
New 


or 
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and effort which have been spent 
in making these trade-marks what 
they are, constitutes one of the 
greatest assets of the business 
which controls them? 

Have not the . administrative 
departments of the business which 
have developed and _ established 
such trade-marks shown a re- 
markably high degree of efficien- 
cy in this most important feature 
of business success? 

Going over the elements by 
which the efficiency of the ad- 
ulinistrative department should 
ve judged, and considering the 
results accomplished in connec- 
tion with the duty which the ad- 
ministrative department owes to 
labor—the employee—it is as 
much a part of the duty of the 
administrative department to pay 
its labor a wage that will enable 
it to live according to American 
standards as it is to provide the 
capital involved with an ade- 
quate return. 

It is inefficiency of this sort 
which is creating the spirit of 
unrest and the growth of so- 
c'alism, which is becoming so 
marked a feature in our national 
life at the present time. 

Failure to maintain proper 
wage standards is a breach of 
trust not only to the employee, 
but also to capital. 

The dissatisfaction and unrest 
which inadequate wages invaria- 
bly cause, will become eventually 
a far graver menace to capital 
than a slight lowering of the divi- 
dend rate. 

Consider the third feature in 
the measurement of the efficiency 
of the administrative  depart- 
ment—the duty which the admin- 
istrative department and_ the 
business which it directs owe to 
the public. 

This duty is to place in. the 
hands of the public the goods or 
service which the public needs or 
wants, at a reasonable price. 

I do not believe that it is good 
efficiency to charge the public ten 
dollars for an article’ which could 
just as well be supplied for eight 
dollars if the business was prop- 
erly organized and directed. Yet 
this is what many businesses 


which are efficient-from—the-cap-- 


ital and labor standpoi: 
the public. 

It is inefficiency of iiis sort 
which Jeads to the dei id for 
Government ownership, | ‘pervi- 
sion and price setting, ch js 
growing up among us. 


do to 


WHAT THE PUBLIC DE} DS 


The public never has © -udged 
and never will grudge .. fair 
profit to capital or a faii wage 
to labor. 

The public, however, wil not 
stand, and should not staid, m- 
definitely, for higher prices than 
are necessary to secure this *cason- 
able return and reasonable wage. 

To what are these incfficien- 
cies due? Generally speaking, to 
the same things that cause inef- 
ficiency on the part of labor— 
lack of knowledge, lack of judg- 
ment, lack of interest, lack of 
training, lack of intelligence and 
lack of energy. 

The ideal executive is the man 
who, after careful training in a 
well-run establishment, embarks 
in business on his own account 
with his own money, dependent 
upon his own efforts for his suc- 
cess or failure. 

Such a man has the training 
already secured in his years of 
preliminary experience. As he 
usually starts in a small way, he 
becomes familiar personally with 
every detail of his business. He 
knows it from the financial side, 
from the manufacturing side and 
from the selling side. 

Granted that he has cultivated 
good judgment—he has the 1n- 
terest, the knowledge and the 
personal touch which should lead 
to success. As the business be- 
comes larger, through his suc- 
cess, he is able gradually to less- 
en his attention to details, and 
to maintain his personal grip on 
the situation ‘through statistics 
and. reports prepared in accord- 
ance with his. directions. 

Every report he receives he in- 
terprets in terms of the personal 
equation. He is _ constantly 
checking the personal impres- 
sions received in his daily inter- 
course with his subordinates by 
definite statistics and reports. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Farm Homes Have Larger 
incomes— Less Expenses 


‘tistics compiled from government reports indicates that less 
than 10% of the professional men of the United States have in- 
comes of $1,000 or more per year. 

-et the same statistics show that more than 15% of the farmers 
of the United States have incomes of $1,000 or more per year. 


Farm Families, as a Class, Have Larger 
Incomes than any Other Class in America 


The farm family usually lives in its own home. Consequently 

ends no money for rent. Neither does it spend money for car 

re, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, etc. All these things are what 
you might call perquisites of life on the farm. 

J city family usually lives in a rented home or flat. It must 

end most of its income for rent and these other things that come 
ee with life on the farm. 

“This shows that the farm family not only has a larger income 
than the city family, but its necessary expenses for living are much 
less 

Consequently the farm family has more money to spénd for ad- 
vertised goods than the city family. 


The Farmer’s Wifey 


The Only Magazine for Farm Women 


The woman is the largest purchaser of merchandise for the farnv< 
family. She btys many things for every member of the family: 
The Farma@’s Wife treats, editorially, the domestic side of farm 
life. se to the heart and the pocket-book of its readers. 
é€ merchandise that fits into prosperous homes, whether 
*# to consumers or over rétail counters, you can use The 
Farnaet’s Wife successfully. 


More than Half ¢ Million Circulation® 


all paid in advance, mostly off @ three-year basis, auf all procured 
without premiums or other itiducements aside from the merits of 
the paper. 

We would like to sem@ you some further facts regarding the 
prosperity of farm fampiliés, and the way to reach them success- 
fully. Write for rates aid full information. 


Final Fotis for May Close April 18th 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Gro. W. Hersert, Inc., Mgr., Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., Mgr. 
600 First National Bank Building 4i Park Row 


/. 
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BASING YOUR BUSINESS 
ON MEN, NOT THINGS 


STAFF WHICH SELLS, CUSTOMERS 
WHO HANDLE AND CONSUMERS 
WHO USE ARE ALL HUMAN BE- 
INGS AND MUST BE _ STUDIED, 
HELPED AND SERVED—EXPERIENCE 
OF A NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR— 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


By Walter H. Cottingham, 
President of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

The great factor in selling is 
the human factor, and not the 
things we sell. The things must 
be right, of course; but it’s peo- 
ple who buy and use the things, 
and therefore it’s people whom we 
must interest and deal with in 

getting rid of things. 

Too many business men are pay- 
ing too much attention to the 
things they make, and not enough 
attention to the people who make 
them, the people who sell them, 
and the people who use them. 
It’s not things that make life— 
it’s people. It’s not things that 
make business, it’s people—peo- 
ple with red blood in their veins, 
men and women with hearts and 
feelings and aims and ambitions— 
men and women susceptible to en- 
couragement and sympathy and 
training and discipline. 

The sales department must rec- 
ognize this difference between 
things and people. It must un- 
derstand the importance of. the 
human factor. It touches all 
sides of the sales proposition. 

The efficient sales manager is 
essentially a manager of men, 
not things. He must know his 
line, it is true; but, far more 
important, he should know his 
people; the staff that sells his 
products; the customers who buy 
his products, and the consumers 
who use his products. 

It is the character of his work 
with these three classes—the 
staff, the customers and the con- 
sumers, that determines his ca- 
pacity and his success. The staff 
must be made efficient, loyal and 
enthusiastic; the customers must 
be made permanent and friendly, 
and the consumers must be made 
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satisfied users and ent 
supporters. 

The great thing is to 
these three live factor 
selling proposition, so 
work in harmony and ¢ 
operation for the = ady 
of the house and _ its 
and—quite as important- 
advancement of each oth: 

First in importance is tie 
—the inside staff and the 
staff—the house force aid the 
field force. They must all be 
imbued with the selling spirit. 
They should all be salesmen from 
the office boy and telephone oper- 
ator to chief clerk and manager, 
They must work with eaci: other, 
and . not against each other, 
Their united aim is to create and 
increase demand, not merely to 
supply demand—that is the busi- 
ness of the order department. 

Some men who call themselves 
sales managers and some men 
who call themselves salesmen 
are simply order-takers. Goods 
that sell without ingenuity and 
effort require no sales depart- 
ment. All that is necessary in 
such a case is an order depart- 
ment. The master salesman is 
one who can create business, new 
business, or a demand for some 
new article of business. His is 
the genius of the inventor and 
the discoverer. 

The development of a success- 
ful selling organization is a great 
achievement. It is not accom- 
plished in a day or a year or five 
years. It is a process of care- 
ful selection, patient training. 
firm but affable discipline, and 
persistent, enthusiastic effort. 

Training a selling force is like 
training a fighting force. It de- 
mands leadership of a high or- 
der, and practice, practice, prac- 
tice, and drilling, drilling. drill- 
ing in the barracks or the house, 
and in the field or on the terri- 
tory. 

Napoleon and Cromwell were 
great military leaders because 
they knew how to drill and train 
their men; how to inspire them, 
and how to reward them. They 
worked them hard, but they en- 
couraged and rewarded them 
when they did well; and every 
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Advertisers who don’t care to pay 
the ammunition bills for the 1912 political 
firing line will direct their energy toward 
the population comprising the small towns 
and country. 


This is a mighty poor year for experimenting with 
an advertising appropriation. Just stop a moment 
and look around your own city and note the political 
turmoil, the general unrest. Why should you attempt 
to battle fate by placing copy in magazines with city 
circulation when— 


The Vickery & Hill List 





and 
The‘ American ;Woman 


will put you in direct touch with 1,750,000 families 
who are known mail buyers of advertised mer- 
chandise—a circulation which has pulled hundreds 
of advertisers into the wealth column—still pull- 
ing. Presidential years have no terror for adver- 
tisers who use these papers. Why not save yourself 
worry during the balance of the year? 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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man knew he would be judged 
solely on his merits, and that the 
highest places were open to his 
courage, energy and ability. And, 
let me add, these great leaders 
themselves set the pace. 

The same treatment of a sell- 
ing force will produce the same 
resulfs—great victories of peace, 
instead of war. 

Training such a force involves 
organization and system. The 
head of the organization should 
be the biggest man in the busi- 
ness—he should be a master of 
system and a leader of men. 


SALES MANAGER SHOULD BE JUDGE 
OF ADVERTISING 


The head of the sales depart- 
ment should be responsible not 
only for sales, but for advertis- 
ing, for traffic, and for the dis- 
tribution. of the product. He 


should direct all that relates to 
the selling and handling of the 
goods after they are delivered by 
the manufacturing department to 
the shipping department. 


Only in this way can he thor- 
oughly and effectively influence 
the service to the customers, 
which plays such an important 
part in building up a successful 
sales organization. 

All advertising is selling; and 
therefore, in order to insure the 
right kind of co-operation, the 
advertising department should be 
a branch of the sales department. 
which necessitates the head of 
the sales department being a 
competent judge of advertising, 
as well as selling. 

The distribution of the product, 
whether direct or through branch 
houses, involves service to the 
customers; therefore the traffic 
department, which directs the 
movement of the goods, and the 
branch houses that handle them, 
should come under the manage- 
ment of the head of the sales de- 
partment. In no other way can 
the most efficient service be well 
secured, 

The sales department should 
have an equal or controlling su- 
pervision in the credit and collec- 
tion departments for the same 
reason that it affects so inti- 
mately, and, in the case of these 


departments, _sensitivel; the 
service to the customers. 

The efficiency of a sales 
ment depends altogether 
character of the service r. 
the customer, and this 
quality, value, shipments, 
spondence, advertising, an: above 
all, the ability to create a «: mand. 

Selling the goods is o:\'v the 
beginning of contact with dealer 
or consumer. We mus: make 
his interests ours as long 1s we 
do business with him. Thi. sery- 
ice should be as far as ossible 
personal. Make your cusiomers 
feel they are dealing wit) men 
—men who are interested in their 
welfare and success, rath: than 
with a corporation, which is usu- 
ally considered soulless. If the 
service is personal, they'll feel 
that way. The danger in corpo- 
rate management is in its being 
impersonal and machine like, 
The “personal touch” counts in 
business as it does in all things 
relating to human intercourse. 

Creating a demand is the sales 
department’s greatest achieve- 
ment. The time has gone by 
when goods, no matter how ex- 
cellent, will sell themselves. 
The quality may be the highest 
or the price the lowest, but that 
alone will not sell them. They 
must be made known to the con- 
sumers in such a way that the 
consumers will demand them and 
will not be satisfied with sub- 
stitutes. 

Advertising backed by quality 
and service is the great agency 
for creating demand. The ad- 
vertising must reach the con- 
sumer and secure the _ whole- 
hearted co-operation of the deal- 
er. Advertising that forces the 
dealer unwillingly to handle the 
product cannot be wholly or per- 
manently successful. The deal- 
er’s good will and enthusiasm is 
as necessary as the consumer's 
in any plan involving his aid in 
distributing the product. The 
dealer is one of the important 
links in the chain of distribution 
and should be considered in all 
selling plans as a live part of 
your organization. 

Make it pay him by providing’ 
for a fair profit and helping him 
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Chronicles of Pew England 





March 28, 1912 


By H. P. DOWST 


New England Pmnting and Engraving 


yENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
was a Boston printer who 
went over to Philadelphia 
started the Saturday 
I'yening Post. He was born 
ht around the corner from 
the Humphrey office. Since his 
day Boston printers have shown 
the country how to get results 
in type, and our print shops are 
to-day turning out work of the 
highest character. 

An advertiser of international 
reputation (not a customer of 
ours) said the other day to Mr. 
llumphrey: “I have tried to 
get good illustrations elswhere, 
but [ find I can do much bet- 
ter w.th Boston artists.” 

Our engravers date back to 
the days when a great part. of 


the delightful “picture” wood- 
cuts for magazines like Scrib- 
ner’s, Harper's and the Century 
were made in Boston, and to- 
day no photo-engravers in the 
country are making better black 
or color printing plates than 
those of New England. 

These conditions are perhaps 
the logical outcome of New 
England’s artistic and literary 
tendencies. Anyhow, we find 
in them immense practical ad- 
vantages for the advertiser. In 
the preparation of copy or the 
production of booklets and 
other illustrated and printed 
matter, our artistic and me- 
chanical resources are there- 
fore quite adequate for the 
best work obtainable. 


This agency offers a copy service based, first, on excellent pro- 


ducing facilities; second, on wide experience in studying and pre- 

paring copy adapted to the requirements of each line of business. 

Coupled with our sales-promotion work, this copy service is calcu- 
lated to sell “quality goods” economically and 
promptly: Write us about YOUR goods. 


b. B. Humphrey Company 
SERVICE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
BOSTON 
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move the goods in large volume, 
and thus gain his co-operation 
and add his staff to your own 
selling force. 

With regard to the relations 
of the sales department and the 
manufacturing department, they 
should be very close and heartily 
co-operative. I have found a 
committee composed of the heads 
of the sales department, the ad- 
vertising department and_ the 
manufacturing department, to 
deal with matters all are inter- 
ested in, is the best means of 
getting ‘intelligent and prompt 
action. 

It is the business of the sales 
department to make their require- 
ments and wants known to the 
manufacturing department. The 
manufacturing department should 
be operated for the benefit of the 
sales department, and not the 
sales department for the benefit 
of the factory. There is an im- 
portant difference here. The 
sales department serves the cus- 
tomer, and the factory serves the 
sales department. 


THE DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


And now comes the important 
matter of working the territory 
and distributing the products. In 
the case of a national concern, 
the country should be divided in- 
to districts, with headquarters at 
the great distributing centers, like 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and San 
Francisco. 

If the country is to be worked 
closely, the districts should be 
further divided into divisions. 
For instance, a district with head- 
quarters at New York could be 
advantageously divided into di- 
visions with warehouses and of- 
fices at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Atlanta, these di- 
vision points reporting to the 
district headquarters, and all 
worked as one unit in the general 
scheme of distribution. 

The district manager should 
have entire charge of the busi- 
ness, sales, advertising, shipping, 
accounts, etc., reporting to the 
general manager of sales and dis- 
tribution for the entire company. 
The division sales managers 


INK 


should be free to devote || of 
their time to selling the gv Js in 
their division, reporting the 
district manager on sales « 

The sales division shou’. not 
be larger than one sales m: ager 
can handle personally, so ‘nuch 
depends upon the close an: per- 
sonal co-operation of the mi. \ager 
with the salesmen. When th: sales 
force becomes larger tha one 
man can handle, a new di-ision 
should be made, with a v: w to 
working the territory more ciosely 
and always intimately. 

The districts having been di- 
vided into divisions, the divisions 
are divided into territories, :ind a 
traveling representative is as- 
signed to each territory, all dis- 
tricts, divisions and territories be- 
ing carefully laid out with a view 
to the quickest and most eco- 
nomical traveling and distribu- 
tion of the products. 

Every town in every territory, 
and every customer and possible 
customer in every town, should 
be listed and worked by the rep- 
resentative and the sales depart- 
ment. No man, guilty or not 
guilty, should be allowed to es- 
cape the vigilance of the sales 
manager or the salesmen. 

Don’t stop here. List your 
consumers and—possible — con- 
sumers, and all who can influence 
consumption of your products. 
Satisfied users can be made en- 
thusiastic and valuable support- 
ers. Keep in touch with them 
all, and tie them and their influ- 
ence to your organization. Make 
them feel you are interested in 
them, and they will become inter- 
ested in you. Your customers 
and consumers, properly handled, 
can be made an important and 
intimate part of your organiza- 
tion. 

Each 


representative 
should be given periodically a 
complete territorial list, with all 


traveling 


present and prospective trade 


* listed. He should report on this 


trade in detail as he visits it, on 
a specially prepared town report 
form. ; 
The information thus sent in 
should be carefully and _ ire- 
quently used by the sales depart- 
(Continued on page 108) 
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l THE KIND OF READING THAT MAKES 
FAMILY CIRCULATION FOR 


The Youth’s Companion 

















is shown by the titles of a few of the contributions to the four 
April issues. Among them are 


A capital article on England’s great Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION — CHOOSING THE TYPE OF 


For those who think of taking up farming for a living. 


THE CHILD’S WORK—a series oF ARTICLES FOR PARENTS 
TACKLE FOR FLY-CASTING 


Of practical interest to every angler. 
*THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILROADS 
President Hadley of Yale 


An article in which the relations that the government bears and should 
bear to the railroads are thoughtfully and clearly set forth. 


| 
| *DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE William T. Stead 
{] 








*We will send to any address the issues of April | 1th or 
18th, in which appear the articles cn "David Lloyd-George" 
and "The Government and the Railroads." 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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He Stepped Out and Up 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, late Chief Chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, on April lst becomes 
Contributing Editor of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine and Director of its Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health at Washington, which 
will carry on an aggressive campaign against 
food adulteration and kindred abuses. 


Dr. Wiley’s salutatory will 
appear in the May issue of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, which 
we shall advertise widely. Not 
more than 150 pages of advertising 
available. First come, first served. 


The battle for one of the most elementary of 
human rights—the right to pure food—has 
swirled around one man, gladiator and student, 
the Virchow of America, Harvey W. Wiley. 
Some who should have been loyal, faltered — 
or worse. 


Like the good strategist he is, he moves into 
another redoubt—a modern militant magazine, 
Good Housekeeping—whose ramparts are pub- 
lic opinion and whose guns are the free press of 
a free nation. 


The blare and thunder of the conflict will in no 
wise abate, but hereafter the fight will be in the 
open, and Dr. Wiley will have the backing of an 
organization equal in resources to any man or 
men who may choose to try conclusions with him. 


FLLIM lok 


Advertising Manager. 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 








~ 
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DVERTISING THAT IMI- 
rATES AND WHY IT’S 
BAD BUSINESS 


STRATIONS THAT SAVOR 
.ONGLY OF OTHER ADVERTISING 
RVE TO CONFUSE READERS— 
SE MAN WHO CAN BE DEPENDED 
CN TO STRIKE A_ DISTINCTIVE, 
SINAL NOTE COMMANDS A 
EMIUM AND IS WORTH IT 


By W. L. Larned. 

advertising community is 
on the lookout for a new arrival. 
It needs, and will promptly wel- 
come. some, as yet phantom 
neighbor, whose whole soul will 
become permeated with original- 
ity. The aforementioned _ per- 
sonage must be a creative genius. 
He must combine the artistic 


virtues of the draughtsman, plus ~ 


a sound business sense. 


lf we were to dash off a likely. 


and apropos “want ad,” built to 
woo the muse of such a mortal, 
we should doubtless phrase it 
much as follows: 

WANTED—A man who has the 
ability to devise a new and different 
method of treatment for advertising 
purposes. He must have, at his fin- 
gers’ ends schemes, plans, suggestions 
and ideas, all closely related to the 
revolutionizing of modern advertisin 
illustrations. No pikers considered. 
W hat we want is a student of the un- 
conventional; a man who, when asked, 
“How shall we treat this series of pic- 
tures for our next campaign?” will 
not say, “Pen and ink, same as be- 
fore.’ Salary no matter of contro- 


versy. 
Signed, 
Any AGENCY. 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

Not so very long since a certain 
clever and diplomatic artist said 
unto himself, while drawing for 
a certain clever comic weekly: 
“Verily, and I shall put blinders 
on the other fellows for I shall 
do the same old things differently. 
| shall forget the technique of 
the moment and devise a new one, 
which, in itself, is a part of many 
things and styles that have gone 
before. I shall be so different 

id so original in my treatment 
that men and women, and art 
ditors shall say unto themselves : 
‘| is a new prophet. Here is 

who works quite dif- 


ferently from all the rest—we 
need him in our business.’ ” 

And they swallowed the bait. 

But this man’s style was dif- 
ferent and it was unique, and be- 
fore long the whispered tongue 
of the bird language went sing- 
ing across the map: “Have you 
seen his work? Good, isn’t it? 
Not like the others. Something 
new.” 

Then a wise advertising shark, 
with intuition beyond his day, 
copped off that style. “I'll adver- 
tise my socks with it and score’ 
a hit,’ said he unto himself and 
where a drawing was made by 
the artist, he pinned a medal upon 
himself, for he was wise to two 
things: there is far too much 
sameness in advertising illustra- 
tions, and people like the dif- 
ferent and the bizarre. They ap- 
preciate originality. Verily, he 
spake from a world of wisdom. 

True unto. prediction and 
prophecy, the hosiery campaign 
made a distinct hit. When there 
were little gatherings of men 
whose business it was to build 
ads, one said unto another: 

“Have you seen that ‘Hot-Foot 
Hosiery’ series? Fine, eh? Bully. 
Not like anything else in the 
magazines.’ 

At this point, our narrative 
swings rapidly into the painful. 
That it should be built solidly 
upon human nature makes it none 
the less sordid and regrettable. 

No sooner had the hosiery 
series struck its magazine pace 
than hundreds of advertisers, 
blocks of manufacturers and regi- 
ments of agencies emblazoned 
upon their breast-plates this fiery 
epigram: 

“What’s good enough for my 
neighbor ought to be more than 
good enough for me.” 

And the “swiping system” took 
the broad advertising highway. 
Before six months were over 
that “new” style had been faith- 
fully copied by twenty-five con- 
cerns, ranging in importance from 
laundry soap to railroads. 

“Give us the same treatment 
the , Hot-Foot Hosiery’ folks 
use,” small standing armies of 
stenographers were compelled to 
write at dictation. 
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In other words, it was not un- 
like the sentiment expressed by 
the Scotchman, whose rival neigh- 
bor had a barn painted red. 
“Paint mine red, too,’ he or- 
dered, “everybody seems to like 
red nowadays. Anyway, red isn’t 
owned by that big bluff, Mc- 
Nimee. Me grandmother in 
Glasgow had 
a bonnet 
with red 


poppies in it 


one import- 
ant point, 
namely, as 
follows: 
“There is 
nothing new 
under the 
sun.” When 
Smith or 
Brown think 
they have a 
new idea, it 
is simply 
an adoption 
of a past 
g en eration. 
Smith re- 
ceives his 
inspiration 
from. some- 
thing that 
was forgot- 
ten years 
ago, done 
by his fore- 
fathers and 
Brown “bor- 
rows” from 
adefunct 
copy of Jug- 
end. 

N ot with- 
standing 
which, some 
fair share of 
credit should 
be extended 
to both 
Smith and 
Brown for 
the mere de- 
sire to be 
original and 
for the fore- 
sight and 


study and pains back of their final 
effort. Why copy them? Why 
can’t advertisers and advertising 
agents get up their own styies and 
treatments ? 

Is there anything especially 
honorable or praiseworthy in 
simply settling back in an easy 
chair and saying: “Give me the 


cae dl ct pa: to vt va as pons 
snes pen oh nn th} el he Sg th er me ts hon te geen 
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“TRACE THE STRIKING SIMILARITY IN DESIGN 
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Assurance 


me stuff Jones is using; I like 
style?” 
ace any one of the offenders 
| his excuse is as pliable and 
ily as the queue of a China- 
Nine times out of ten he 
onds in the set phraseology 
nis class, much after this 
ishion: 
sorrow the style? Certainly, 
y not? The ‘Hot-Foot’ peo- 
didn’t really originate it. I 
that done forty years ago. 
lt doesn’t belong to them. It’s 
conuuuon property. No, I can't 
see any harm in copying another 
chap’s style. The public likes it. 
And anyway, as I said before, 
doggoneit, it wasn’t actually new 
to them. A coffee merchant had 
a picture drawn in that same way 
on his color labels eight years 
previous to the Civil War.” 

When we hear an _ individual 
shove a fetich like this high on a 
pole, and wiggle it around as if 
he were proud of it, we sigh with 
a orief far too deep for mere 
words. It would be as appro- 
priate and as logical to proclaim 
burglary an honorable profession 
because it is the current prevail- 
ing style at such fastidious in- 
stitutions as the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. 

DON’T MOLEST ORIGINALITY 

“Possession is nine-tenths of 
the advertising law.” If some 
enterprising agency or individual 
is industrious enough to dip into 
the archives of art on the dust- 
tidden catecombs of technique 
and yank out and cs ruce up a 
mummified pictorial style, for 
heaven’s sake, respect his ener~* 
and let his goods alone. We 
verily believe that if some eccen- 
tric advertiser were suddenly to 
run illustrations made by the lead- 
ing lights of Matteawan, or by a 
star performer of the home for 
incurable paralytics, there, would 
be a deadly percentage to ‘ ‘swipe” 
the “scheme” and adjust it to 
their own private pictorial needs. 

We enter a plea for “individual 
originality” and a cold, unrelent- 
ing kick against the far too prev- 
alent habit of “borrowing” 

ether it be “copy” or 
e long run, the habit—and 
what it is—pernicious and 











We sell adver- 
tising space on 
the principle . 
that with a guar- 
antee of quantity 
should go an 
assurance of 
quality. 


We give that by 


showing where 
every copy goes. 


“THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEw YORK 
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a sign of lazy mental weakness— 
does harm to those accounts en- 
meshed in its intrigue. 

May we state the belief, for in- 
stance, that if an original style 
of treatment became the absolute 
property of a hosiery series and 
was used by no one else, it’s pull- 
ing strength and attention-com- 
manding power must be one hun- 
dred-fold more positive? It 
would be the only ad of its kind 
appearing in the magazines. It 
would have an individuality of its 
very own. 

There are designs running in 
the magazines now, so resembling 
each other in their illustrations 
that the ordinary reader is con- 
fused by this abominable same- 
tess. Somebody’s hosiery picture 
is executed in precisely the same 
technique as somebody  else’s 
laundry soap, or silverware, or 
goodness knows what not. It is 
en epidemic. The reader, who 


a year ago associated a certain 
advertised article with a certain 
specific style of illustration, now 
rubs his eyes and wonders if he 


is dreamine. Like mushrooms, 
the little cheap imitations and 
shrewdly clever conies of the first 
have pushed up through hotbeds 
of type, until the general aspect 
is one of an artist’s personal ex- 
hibition. 

Imitation is a sincere form of 
flattery, but some advertisers 
would prefer to struggle along 
minus the flattery. There is a 
patent law, which prevents Bill 
Jones from manufacturing a 
toothpick holder exactly like 
yours. If there were not, any 
successful and popular product 
would have more fat competition 
than it would know what to do 
with. Where is the master mind 
who will provide a patent law to 
protect advertising ideas? 

Constant repetition of one char- 
acter and stvle of advertising 
strengthens the individual cam- 
paign, while it very insidiously 
weakens a host if used indiscrim- 
inately. 

We want to anticipate the day 
when, if Bill devises “something 
different,” it will be admired and 
respected by his fraternity. 

“Give us something as good as 


INK 


that,’ may the advertisers 

— the agency, “but don’t 

1. 

_ Five hundred arguments and 
five hundred solid, logical, 
granite-foundationed reasons are 
lying around loose to prove that 
“art” in its diversified fort: is 
anybody’s property, but, jus: the 
same, advertisers, sooner or iter, 
will smash down these quaini ex- 
cuses and make their metho’s # 
matter of honest pride and self- 
respect rather than popular pre- 
cedence. 

When a certan cigar manifac- 
turer used a newspaper cries 
showing _semi-silhouettes, the 
series made a splendid hit. 

It did not matter that ten years 
before another cigar manufac- 
turer had done the same thing. 
There had been a ten years’ 
“rest,’ remember. The moment 
a rival house heard universal 
praise of the series, its advertis- 
ing manager hied him to the 
agency handling his account with 
the request: 

_“See those top-notch  illustra- 
tions in solid blacks the Blank 
peoole are putting out. I want 
you to give me some thirty-inch 
doubles like ’em.” 

“I advise against it,” said the 
agent. 

“Why?” 

“Because the Blank people have 
used them. Your advertisemem 
will be giving free publicity to 
their campaign. Let’s get up 
something of our own.” 

Something of our own. There’s 
an inspiration in that four-cor- 
nered fight for personality. Any- 
body can borrow. Anybody can 
adopt. Anybody can reach across 
a column rule and literally stea! 
a neighbor’s thrift. Be a leader 
yourself. Therefore—WANTED 
—a man to “sit tight” in some 
closed and darkened room and 
originate new pictorial treatments 
for advertising purposes; a man, 
with heaven-sent genius, who will 
make it possible for every cam- 
paign to stand upon its own legs 
and not be a weak solution of 
that which has gone before. 

There is room in the advertising 
field for such a man. 

Where Is He? 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


55,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


VERY advertiser knows the value of the farmer’s trade 

throughout New England; there is no easier or surer way to 

get this trade than by advertising in the “old and reliable” 
New England Homestead. It is the New England States edition of 
the series of four publications known as Orange Judd Weeklies, and 
is a power among the thrifty farmers’ families. For density of circu- 
lation, for editorial leadership, for confidence in its advertisements, 
for the purchasing power of its readers, for the extraordinary results 
obtained from advertising in it, The New England Homestead is ab- 
solutely unique. 

Moreover, the “Homestead” covers New England so thoroughly 
(it circulates nowhere else) that 
this medium is the only one ne- 
cessary in which to advertise for 
New England agricultural busi- 
ness and rural home trade. 


The New England 
Homestead Has Subscribers 
at Every Postoffice 


MASSACHUSETTS of in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 

194899 55,000 Connecticut and at all postoffices in 

en _ i i Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
is except a few in the backwoods. 

CONNECTICUT «R The 55,000 circulation of The New 

England Homestead is guaranteed 
under a sworn statement, and is larger 
to Count than all the other weekly agricultural 
Oct. 5,1911 papers printed in the New England 
States combined. 

Your advertisement in The New England Homestead is a practical acknowledg- 
ment of our indorsement. We take no medical, financial or objectionable adver- 
tising. Our readers buy from our advertisers with freedom and confidence be- 
cause of our guarantee that our advertisers are thoroughly reliable. How well it 
pays advertisers is best proven by the character and volume Of advertising carried. 
The New England Homestead carries the announcements of the most successful 
general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 
of this leading Farm Weekly—NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill, Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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FORCING A WILLY-NILLY 
READING OF YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


PROPER APPLICATION OF NEWSPAPER 
HEADLINE PRINCIPLES WILL TURN 
THE TRICK, SAYS NEWSPAPER MAN 
—THEN GOES ON TO TELL WHY 
NEWS HEADS ATTRACT AND HOLD 
THE READER'S INTEREST 


By L, A. Gillette. 

Naturally newspaper men_ be- 
lieve that headlines are as essen- 
tial to advertisements as they have 
learned them to be to news stories. 

Headlines seem to them the nat- 
ural way of approach. They 
know that years of attentive and 
purposeful headline reading have 
made the practice a habit. Why 
shouldn’t it be a simple matter to 
carry the reader’s interest across 
a column rule via the headline 
route even though the terminus 
be an advertisement instead of the 
usual news story—providing the 
headline be interesting enough? 
Obviously it must be as interest- 
ing as the news heads they are 
accustomed to read. And it must 
approach them from the same an- 
gle—the angle of their interest, 
not the advertiser’s interest. 

If these things are so, a study 
of headlines in newspapers should 
yield profitable suggestions. But 
the fact is that newspaper heads 
are so commonly thrown. together 
under pressure that a study of 
newspapers alone will not suffice 
to explain the principles. A 
newspaper head man, the “copy 
reader,” can’t be blamed for bun- 
gling his output when two or 
three urchin copy boys are fig- 
uratively or literally yelling their 
heads off in his ears as he works. 

The principles of headline con- 
struction are few. The recipe for 
effective news heads is one part 
principle; one part practice; one 
part the capacity to grasp the 
“big idea,” and one part the 
knack of luminous, pithy expres- 
sion. 

A recent advertisement in the 
Post illustrates the principles of 
newspaper headlines applied to 
advertising copy. It also seems 
to show that newspaper head- 
building machinery alone cannot 


grind out advertising head: 
news heads must bear hea: 
satisfying curiosity and ligt: | 
provoking it, while advertisi 
heads reverse the process. 

Here follows the head re‘e 
to: 


“SHOOT THE FIRST SHOTS 
THE WINDOW!” 


This headline has all tl! 
marks of a news head exce))t 
its mood is imperative inst 
declarative. A newspaper \ 
have written it: 


“FIRED THE FIRST SHO' 
OUT OF THE WINDOW !” 
vhich 


news- 


Now for the ear-marks 
illustrate the principles of 
paper headlines. The first word 
of this head is startling. It gives 
a lively clue to the nature of 
what follows. It is, then, both a 
keynote and a mental shock, 
The first line contains the meat 
of the story. The whole head is 
short and sharp. The words are 
short and the thought readily 


TEN AIMSEASYAS POINT 
ING YOUR FINGER 


Shoot 

the First Shots 

Out of the 
Window! 


AT ithe way bs thing wd when you ad» 
=p We P. Sheridan, devective, 


TENDERFOOT'S TURN” = 
Send bc in for tocko what wo de rifles, 2 
rcpt i « rea rm eria we wt ite 
‘Savage Arma Company, 


THE NEW SAVAGE avromatic 


THE EARMARKS OF THE NEWS HEADLINE 


grasped. It is lucid and it stim- 
ulates a desire to read on. What 
more shouid a headline be or do? 

“But it doesn’t mention my 
product,” I hear one manufactur- 
er Say. And to that I feel like 
answering, “I don’t give a hang 
about your product, except as 
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What is its Capital? 











(he visible assets of a pub- 
lishing business—furniture, ma- 
chinery and a few accounts. 

‘How much' are we offered, 
gentlemen?” What’ll they 
bring? 

You know the answer. 

The Hill Publishing Company 
is in business for keeps—it’s 
built on the bedrock of good- 
will, 

That is its capital. 

First of all, the good-will of 
readers that binds them to the 
paper, makes them believers in 
its ability to give the most and 
best information. 

Then the good-will of adver- 
tisers. 

Not a love-match necessarily. 

It is better to be known as a 
result producer than a “perfect 
dear.” 

Our main work is to make 
the best engineering papers in 
the five fields we aim to cover 
—all else is subordinate. 

Then to sell a service that 
brings results to advertisers. 





The five great, quality circulation en- 
gineering papers of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company are: 


The Engineering and Min- 


ing Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Circulation 10,000, 


Engineering News (1874) 
The Standard Paper of Civil En- 


gineering. Circulation 18,750. 


® 


To do this on the square—one 
rate for all people. 


To open the place wide and 
invite inspection of lists and 
methods. 


To tell exactly what an ad- 
vertiser is buying—what posi- 
tions are held by subscribers. 

There may be something else 
a reasonable advertiser can ask 
—what is it, anyway? 

If your product “belongs” in 
one or more of the papers, why 
not put the whole problem up 
to the Make-It-Pay Depart- 
ment? 


You'll have the best that’s 
in 12 well-equipped advertising 
men focused onto your propo- 
sition and from them get an 
analysis, a campaign and the 
copy. 

It won’t cost you one red cent 
now nor hereafter and won't 
obligate you in any way at any 
t:me. 


This phrase may smell stale, 
but—‘“do it now.” 





American Machinist (1877) 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery 
Construction. Circulation 27,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Generation and 
Sagan of Power. Circulation 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Circulation 7,000. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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your product concerns me. And 
if you can show me a use for it in 
the headline, I'll read your ad and 
buy your product if the ad con- 
vinces me that yours is better 
than somebody’s else for the pur- 
pose.” 

Once a news head writer gets 
the fundamental principles into 
his head, his headlines will start 
off with a word or a phrase strong 
enough to jolt the reader out of 
his own affairs. A study of head- 
lines in any metropolitan newspa- 
per will reveal this to be the uni- 


Don’t Drive Nails With Your Feet 


You do if you wear hard, nail-studded leather heels. 

If you will take the time to figure out in thousands of foot-" 
pounds the impact of your hard leather heels against pavements 
and floors in the course of a day’s walking, you will see that you 
have expended ae energy, in this way to drive many thou-, 
sands of nails. 


omg s Heels of New Live Rubber 
tnd see how they igsore by son and how essy they make 
walk. buoyant —") toy ‘sep that always goes with 


spring So here Seat and jar. O'Sullivanize 
you w: wai co Nay Sereet. Every step an easy one. 


Mal shecmahers, 50 coats attached. SEA mee open 


AROUSES A LIVELY INTEREST 


versal rule, with the usual ex- 
ceptions. 

For example—two New York 
dailies come out in the same hour 
with a fire story. Both use dou- 


ble column space. The first line 
—always the crucial line—of one 
head reads 

“Fire Panic Kitts Two,” 
while the other runs 

“HuMAN Pyramip Fairs.” 

The first appeared in a paper 
recognized for the high average 
of its headlines—the World—and 
takes into account the average 
reader’s passion for rough and 
ready facts, and quick and easy 
knowledge. The second sought 
for something novel and failing 


INK 


to follow headline principle: 
ably failed to sell as man; 
tras” as the first. 

If the limitations of spac 
low, the first word is apt . 
proper name, if the pe 
concerned is already in t! 
lic eye. This serves not t 
or surprise the reader, but si 
to pave the way to his mind f 
what comes atter. Such 
are common though infiniti 
effective than those charged | 
first line with mental shock 
run: “GAYNOR’S ome 
Hour FLyer “Britis: 
FICIALS . “SUFFER \G 
Now . .”, “Roosevett I; 
“SULZER’S "Recorp.. og etc 

Compare such introductions 
with heads like the following 
that do contain the jolt or shock 
in their first words: 

“JILTED, SHE GOES 
To DeatTH, TAKING 
ALONG GIRL CHUM”; 
“Boy KIpNAPPED 
BY BLUECOAT FOR 
Love oF MorHEr”; 
“STABBED DEAD 
IN Feup BATTLE 
FouGHT IN Snow.” 

The two heads last quoted il- 
lustrate other principles. Each 
proves the rule that a headline 
writer should cease to remember 
any word of more than three 
syllables and summon from his 
mind, or his thesaurus, words 
with associations, elementary 
words common to the experience 
of people of all ages and all de- 
grees of intelligence. Each of 
these heads shows the use of an- 
other essential principle--anti- 
climax. Each step is a step down 
from the first line to the last. 

Had either of the principles 
been violated we should have had 
headlines something like this: 
“POLICEMAN TAKES 

Divorcep DAUGHTER'S 
Son To Own Home,” 


and : 
“INTER-FAMILY 
Row IN STREET . 
Enps Fata ty. 

Either example could with equal 
propriety be constructed from the 
same stories. a. ‘ 

Like an advertising writer, the 
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1,750,000 What? 


A circulation of 1,750,000 what? 


1,750,000 women foreigners not 
yet accustomed to our ways? 


1,750,000 women that work in 
mills, factories, laundries and hotels? 
1,750,000 women too poor to 


buy? Or 


1,750,000 prosperous American 
we aen, the purchasing agents for 
prosperous American homes. 


1,750,000 women who buy Tue 
Lapigs’ Home Journat, not for 
premiums sold to sell it, not over 
the bargain-counter of aclub offer, 
but because they want to read it 
enough to pay $1.50 for it each 
year. 

Is not their over $2,600,000 


this year paid for it an earnest 
for you of their buying power? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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newspaper man’s first problem is, 
What shall be featured? His 
facts have been collected for him. 
The reporter has put into the first 
paragraph the facts he thinks 
should be crammed into the head. 
Yet you will often find a news 
story in which the matter cov- 
ered by the head is in the second 
or third paragraph or even fur- 
ther down in the body of the arti- 
cle. This is simply because the 
headline man, through deep in- 
sight and long-continued practice, 
grasps the heart of a matter as 
even the man who marshalled the 


Cut 





His Lubrication Bill 
$15,000 a year 


Tt was costing him $35,000 year. He thought it toomuch. 
He consented to let one of our experts investigate. Result 
the adoption of Keystone Grease and « saving of nearly half. 
? 


If so, send the coupon below. 

A man from our corps of experts (distributed all over this 
country) will come and investigate. Leave it to him to show 
how to save money for your fizm, save trouble for yqur engineer, 
prolong life for your machinery. If your problem is Very small 
we'll solve it by correspondence. 

The great, scier neifically operated plantsin thiscountry and abroad 
which test their lubPicants fof dollars- rand-cents value, use Keystone. 

No ot! it Approachés it inefficiency, We — 

antee one pound of Keystone Grease to last as long as three 
or four pounds of any other grease or four gallons of the best 
known oil. 
Tt honsntiie of testimonial ietters in our files; tests made by 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, the ship.builders; and signed statements of 
the foremost lubrication experts, ive Keystone Grease first 
= above all other lubricants for efficiency and final economy 

We couldn't make this offerto our expert at our expense to 
solve your problem to save your money if we didn’t know that 
Keystone Grease makes good—the standard for 30 years. Forthe 
dollars-and-cents reason you simply Aave to use Keystone Grease. 


is a compound of absolutely pure, high-grade refined 
pevoleam, unafléeted by speed or pressure — always 
stays "put "—cannot waste —cannot epatt ol 
leet ni is not soluble in water— nm 

— —_ severe atmospheric or working cond:ti 





Cras 
GREASE and cold purse remains the same consistency 





Best Automobile Lubricants 
Keystone Grease (1 and 3 densities) are, by all 
odds, the best automobile 
Motor Oil puts an end to cylinder troubles. 

















FIRST THREE WORDS SUPERFLUOUS 


facts and wrote the story does 
not. : 

The head man is looking con- 
stantly for the answer to the 
query: “What is there about this 
story that interests Mr. Truck 
Driver, Mrs. Society, Mrs. Wash- 
er- -Lady, Mr. Hod-Carrier, Miss 
Buttertly, Mr. Broker and ‘all the 
rest of humanity?” Unless he 
find the answer the story deserves 
scant space and a very small head 
indeed. 

Oftentimes the “copy reader” 
discovers things that the ordinary 
reader cannot see, that is he reads 


INK 


out of the facts, as written, con- 
structions not evident on their 
face. In this way a newspaper’s 
policy is written. An illustration 
of this is seen in the treatment of 
the recent elections in Germany. 
A certain daily, friendly to :im., 
capitalistic, headed the result: 


“SocrALists’ SLIGHT Gains Iw 
GERMANY.” 

While the “people’s 

headed the same story: 


“GERMAN SOCIALISTS MAKE 
GREAT GAINS.” 


paper” 


The facts according to the 
story, as I recall it, were that 
although the German Soci alists 
had indeed made great gains over 
the election immediately preced- 
ing the one in question, they had 
not by any means made as great 
gains as the previous election had 
shown over its predecessor. Thus 
each newspaper created the im- 
pression it desired made on the 
minds of its readers and each 
headline was true though each 
contradicted the other. 

Advertising headlines are com- 
ing into their own rapidly. The 
Campbell Soup heads in the dai- 
lies are creating much interest 
among consumers, even among 
that great “I-never-read-advertise- 
ments” group. 

Why shouldn’t headlines be the 
means of converting a host of 
such ‘heathen’? 

They'll do it fast enough if 
only the headline writer seek to 
tell what the reader wants to 
know instead of what somebody 
wants him to know; if he make 
his first words startling, shock- 
ing, jolting; if he use short words 
and few, and those full of mean- 
ing and suggestion; if he remem- 
ber to practice anti-climax; if he 
provoke curiosity to read below 
the headline; and if he do all 
these things as well as newspa- 
per men would always do them if 
they only didn’t need to heed the 
insistent yowl of those omnivo- 
rous copy bovs. 


Crosby B. Spinney, for six years 
with Good Housekeeping Magaz ine, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
McCall’s Magazine, and from now on 
will confine his activities to New York 
City for that publication. 
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MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 
ALMOST DOUBLES 


The final summary of the census of 
tanufactures for the United States 
rows that the grand aggregate of manu- 
ccturing output for 1909, the year of 
manufacturing census, was $20,672,- 
2,000, an increase of 39.7 per cent 
r 1904, when the last previous cen- 
of manufactures was taken. This 
almost a doubling of output in ten 
rs, the total for 1899 having been 
00,000,000. 
‘ur slaughtering and meat packing 
istry manufactures a total product 
anting in value to $1,400,000,000 a 
-- Foundry work amounts to a little 
$200,000,000 less. Lumber runs 
to $1,156,000,000. Iron and steel 
make to the amount of $985,000,000 
. vear. Flour products come next with 
$833,000,000. Our printing foots up 
27,000,000. This includes books, pa- 
s, and all kinds of printing and pub- 
ing. Our cotton goods come to 
$628,000,000. Of men’s clothing we 
ke $568,000,000 worth. Of boots and 
shoes $512,000,000. 
Of various kinds of woolen goods the 
tal is $485,000,000. Tobacco comes 
xt at $416,000,000. Our achievements 
in the way of liquor demand millions 
to tell the total. In malt they were 
$374,000,000; in distilled liquors $204,- 
000,000. During the year there were 
railroad cars manufactured to the value 
of $1238,000,000. Our manufacture of 
sugar went up to $279,000,000; of but- 
ter to $274,000,000. 


Agricultural implements, $14 
000; chemicals, $116,000,000; c - 
tionery, $184,000,000; paper and w 
pulp, $267,000,000; petroleum, $230 
000,000; carriages and wagons, $159,- 
000,000, and patent medicines, $141,- 
000,000. 

Out of our 91,000,000 population the 
average number of wage earners en- 
gaged in manufacturing is 6,615,046, and 
the number of establishments was 268,- 
491. This is an increase in the number 
of persons employed in manufacturing 
of 21 per cent over 1904. 

The increase added to values by 
manufacturing since 1904 is 35 per cent. 

The three Middle States—New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—have to 
their credit over one-third of the entire 
value of manufactured products of the 
country. The New England states man- 
ufactured one-eighth of the total of the 
country. 

The greatest increases in manufac- 
turing appear in Texas, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, Idaho, North 
Dakota, and Nevada. But the most 
conspicuous advances appear in Ohio, 
New Jersey and Michigan, which now 
hold the fifth, sixth and seventh places, 
respectively, in amount and value o 
output. 


—_+e-———_ 


_ Eugene Kline, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Mahin Advertisin ‘om- 
pany, is now connected with the firm 
of Felsenthal & Beckwith, lawyers, 
Chicago. 
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and Billboard Advertising 
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ESSES THAT NEGA- 
VE COPY HAS WON 


WHEN PRODUCTS CONQUERED BAD 
CONDITIONS THE SUGGESTED REM- 
EDIES, PLAYED UP STRONG IN THE 
ADS, PROVED WONDERFUL PULLERS 
—MUST CRYSTALLIZE THE PROPO- 
SITION’S SELLING STRENGTH 


By W. W. Garrison, 

Of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 

“If we tried to count inquiry 
cost on our advertising, the price 
would be exorbitant. From the 
average ad the inquiry would cost 
between $100 and $200 each. The 
device itself sells for less than 
$100.” 

This was a fragment of a con- 
versation that was taking place 
between two office appliance man- 
ufacturers. 

“Then what earthly good is 
your advertising?” asked the 


other, who happened to be a non- 
advertising manufacturer of an- 
other type of office devices. 

“We charge it to selling ex- 


pense, for this reason: we believe 
it is an actual aid to salesmen 
when they call upon prospects. 
Some prospects may have read 
the advertising and we figure they 
are partly sold when the salesman 
“arrives. Then, that condition be- 
ing a fact, it conserves a sales- 
man’s time—increases his produc- 
tivity.” 

This manufacturer sold very 
few of his devices through retail 
merchants dealing in office ap- 
pliances. In large cities he had 
sales organizations that developed 
their own prospects, and with the 
occasional assistance of a follow- 
up letter closed them. 

It was scarcely two months fol- 
lowing this conversation that the 
manufacturer who defended his 
advertising methods dropped out 
of the list of publications that he 
had been using. It looked like 
one more addition to the adver- 
tising graveyard. 

The truth of the matter was 
that, half-convinced that adver- 
tising was not a profitable invest- 
ment, the manufacturer decided 
to see how business would hold 
up without the advertising; to 


ascertain whether the volun. - of 
business was affected by the © mi- 
nation of the expenditure. 

At the end of six mont: it 
was his firm opinion that «ery 
dollar he had spent in adv. tis- 
ing was a dead loss. Shre diy 
he weighed all conditions, « ade 
actual tests with customers ho 
had purchased the device anc ‘hat 
was his decision. Another six 
months went by and every mi th 
added to his convincement. 

The old copy he had been u«ing 
showed a photograph of the de- 
vice at the upper left hand «or- 
ner of the ad. The article, wiiich 
was a machine to affix stamps to 
letters, was exploited as a \:2lu- 
able office device—as a_ time- 
saver—and a guarantee of its 
workmanship and materials was 
contained in the copy. It told 
its capacity of letters a minute and 
other points that seemed potent 
to the manufacturer’s advertising 
manager. 

After the elimination -of publi- 
cation copy, the advertising man- 
ager’s time was devoted to book- 
lets, leaflets, follow-up letters and 
other matter for direct work on 
prospects. 

It was over a year after the 
manufacturer had quit buying 
space that his advertising man- 
ager quit. A new man was taken 
on who had a valuable perspec- 
tive on the business—a consumer's 
viewpoint. 

The way he sized the proposi- 
tion was that the stamping device 
actually conquered a bad condi- 
tion in any business that stamped 
letters by hand. And,that was 
his line of argument in the direct- 
to-consumer literature that he 
prepared. 

One day he prepared a leaflet 
that showed a girl stamping let- 
ters. Her hands were smeared 
and sticky and she was a true con- 
ception of time-waste. Any office 
manager who looked at that illus- 
tration could see the bad condi- 
tion in a‘moment. If he had such 
a condition in his business, the 
copy beneath the illustration 
could tell him how to remedy ‘ 
at a vast saving of time, labc 
and waste. It was negative cop 

(Continued on page 32) 
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‘*Cover Montreal at One Cost” 


Start that Campaign in 











Montreal with Canada’s 


Greatest Newspaper 














q The American manufacturer looking for a wider 
market should consider extending his business to 
Canada. Montreal, the metropolis of the Dominion, is 
the first city for exploitation. 


An advertising campaign which is a success in 

Montreal reflects upon Canada much the same as a 
successful campaign in New York City generally meets 
with favor in other localities in the United States. 


q If you have a new article to try out in the Canadian 
market, an experimental campaign of advertising in 


The Daily Star 


will “prove up” Montreal at a small cost. Read in over 
95 per cent. of the English homes in this city every 
evening. In every particular “Canada’s Greatest News- 
paper.” The Star both Daily and Weekly carries a 
greater representation of high grade standard American 
accounts than any other publication in the Dominion. 


A well equipped promotion department is prepared 
to cooperate with any manufacturer who wants to 
know more about this market, and will secure in advance 
special information relative to trade conditions on request. 


An interesting booklet on “Territorial Advertising’ 
q in Canada mailed for the asking. If you are con- 
sidering extending. your trade connections to the Domin- 
ion this year you should have this pamphlet on file. 
Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper Representative, 
Tribune Building, New York City. 


Important Notice to Manufacturers: Goods advertised 
in local newspapers indicate local distribution, and bring 
the shopper and dealer together—the preblem of lost 
sales solved. 


’ 
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Announcement of Inter 





EL HENDERSON, Pacornens HOWARD S THAYER Vice Pace & Gem Mon 


RECEIVED AT 


weve eens" Te Conmom Miagazae: Gomme 


MAR 18 5912 PUBLISHERS 
TO-DAY'S MAGAZINE 


Address vf commenications to the Company, 


Gumem Oue,WSA, March 15, 1912. 


MR. WILL C. IZOR, 
#1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


My Dear Mr. Izor:- 

We are sending you a copy of resolutions which 
we know will meet with your hearty approval. 

We are very much pleased with the improvements 
made in ‘‘To-Day’s Magazine’’ in a mechanical line 
and are also pleased with the marked change in the 
conditions which is being brought about by our Miss 
Glover in the Editorial rt getty on he We are especially 
pleased with the fact that we have solved the circula- 
tion problem through a Subscription Department that 
we consider one of the most efficient in the country. 

We feel that the time has come for us to fix 
more definitely our future policy. Heretofore, we 
have in a measure compromised with conditions. We have 
appropriated an additional $100, 000 for new equipment 
and still further to improve ‘ “‘To—Day’ s’’ in every 
way. We have decided, in view of the large expendi- 
tures we have already made and the very large addi- 
tional expenditures we are making, that ‘‘To-Day’s’’ 
policy shall be of the highest standard, 

We realize that while it might interfere tempor- 
arily with some of our mail-order business, it cannot 
help but assist us materially in the near future in 
our publicity copy. We, of course, have to depend 
upon you in a great measure; but with this instruc- 
tion, however, that when there is the slightest ques-— 
tion about advertising copy-—-keep it out--—and give the 
policy that we are now establishing, rather than the 
edvertiser, the benefit of the doubt. 


Yours very truly. 


THE C MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Mayer. 


General laneger. 7 

















Canton Magazine 


CHARLES DORR WILL C. 1Z0 


6 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass, 
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o Advertisers and Agents 





RESOLUTIONS 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Canton Magazine Company, held at the office of The 
Geiger—Jones Company this day, March 15th, 1912, the 
following resolution was passed. 


RESOLVED: — 

That as we are rapidly bettering ‘‘To-Day's 
Magazine’’ mechanically, editorially, etc., we will, 
therefore, consider no advertising unless from high 
grade advertisers, and no copy whatever with extrava-— 
gant or impossible claims: 


That all copy be carefully edited; and, that Mr. 
Izor, as Advertising Manager, instruct the Advertis-— 
ing Department to run no copy that is in any way 
objectionable: F 


That Mr. Izor be authorized. and is hereby au- 
thorized, to act as judge of all advertising copy to 
be run in ‘‘To-Day’s Magazine’’. 


That from the present date Mr. Izor, as repre- 
sentative and Manager of our Advertising Department, 
is not to 0. K. any copy that would be objectionable 
to the highest grade women’s publications. And he will 
have no option to accept any advertising that would 
not be accepted by such magazines. 














pany, Canton, Ohio 


avertising Manager HOWSE & LITTLE CO. 
Bue, New York fares oe Building 
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from the start almost to the finish. 

The advertising manager put 
the copy and layout up to the 
manufacturer and urged its use in 
one of the publications that had 
had a place on the discarded list. 
The advertising man insisted that 
it would produce inquiries at a 
respectable figure. He agreed to 
trace sales from the copy and to 


The drudge trail is the road _ 
the untrained working 
man trudges over But 


every mo : from 


the drudge 
trail there are 
and every many branch 
e roads leading to 
night. prosperity, and every 
day many trudgers turn in- 
to one of these roads and find 
success. 
On those roads the sign-board reads 
“1 C. 8 Training.” If followed, as 
directed, there are neither forks nor eross- 
roads to confuse the traveler 
The International Correspondence Schools are 
maintained to help poorly-paid workers. They 
give such workers the training necessary to success in 
any occupation r 
They carry this training to 
the man. They ask of 
him that he devote only 
a small part of his spare 
time in improving his 
knowledge. 


Every worker who would like 
to be benefited in salary and 4 
position by 1 C. 8 training 
should at once mark and mail 
this coupon as directed. In 
return he will receive free of 
charge invaluable information. lo 











NEGATIVE COPY TO STIR AMBITION 


actually determine whether it 
paid out. 

The risk was scarcely $200, if 
the copy failed. If it succeeded it 
meant a heavy increase of busi- 
ness, for then it could be spread 
into other mediums. 

The manufacturer agreed to use 
the negative copy under the con- 
ditions the advertising manager 
named. The publication it went 
into was a monthly that was 
known to pull for three months— 
sometimes longer. 

One fall day the negative copy 
appeared. At the club the manu- 
facturer was joshed about it. It 
looked like a worse effort than 
the advertising that had fallen 
down. Consequently he was de- 
termined that he would not allow 
himself to be persuaded against 
his will again. 

Within two weeks the ad 
showed that manufacturer re- 
sults that to him were amazing. 

When the ad ceased pulling it 


had produced inquiries unde; two 
dollars apiece and salesmen ¢!osed 
with almost fifty per cent of the 
inquirers. 

fhe negative copy comp'ctely 
banished the non-advertising pol- 
icy that this manufacturer hai! de- 
termined upon. He had positive 
data to convince him that he had 
struck his stride. 

Within six months of the initial 
appearance of the advertiseinent 
it was spread into a large list of 
publications and paid out it the 
same proportion to the invest- 
ment. 

It was not long before a revolu- 
tionary expansion took place in 
the business and to-day it has 


’ jumped from a small manufactur- 


ing concern to a large one—on 
negative copy correctly applicd 
This in spite of the fact that 
there are mighty advertising 
authorities who emphatically con- 
tend that negative copy cannot 


Do you Scrape your Face? 
Does it smart and burn? 


aie cee bee ie at nadine be owns 
‘our barber doesn't use « scraping razor. 
Ask him why. 


You need a “Universal” 


Best because it succeeds where scrapers fail, for it 
breaks the beard—close to the skin without pulling or 
irritating the face. 


Best because the infinite supenority of its hollow ground 
interchangeable blades, due to their extreme keenness 
and uniformly perfect temper, assures steady, efficient 
service without the constant new blade outlay so un 
avoidable with other razors. 

Best because its self-regulating safety guard automat- 
ically assumes the same adjustment and smooths 
he way for the cutting stroke. Day after day the 
“Universal” gives the same safe, clean, comfort. 
ing shave. - 


.* Universal” $2. 50 everywhere 
ingtading extra blade 


Send for Reser Booklet 


wace ov vee wasven cofiens 
j LANDERS; PRARY & CLARK 
| | 431 Commercial Street New Brita, Conn. 
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TO APPEAL TO MEN 


pull; that it cannot be successful 
for a continued period. It is the 
contention of many that positive 
copy is the only actually success- 
ful type. 

But the fact remains that, 
where a product conquers a bad 
condition in business or social 
life, the exploitation of that con- 
dition has been successful when 
the portrayal is true to life. At 
that point the suggestion of the 
remedy is eagerly grasped by the 
man who is impressed with bad- 
ness of the condition. 
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A manufacturer of solid tires 
had been doing a small business 
a specially designed product 
was eager to broaden his 
4. One means of doing it 
getting the trade of the own- 
of electric motor cars. 
ost electrics are driven by 
ven, At that time most elec- 
were equipped with pneu- 
- tires. Pneumatic tires, of 
se, were liable to puncture at 
time. In most cities there is 
nement district immediately 
unding the business district. 
igh this a woman driver of 
electric must pass to get to 

« sopping district. A puncture 

hat moment meant an embar- 

\ssing predicament. - 

Chis was the bad condition 
upon which negative copy was 
based when this manufacturer 
decided upon an advertising cam- 
paigi to increase his volume of 
solid tire business. 

Newspapers were to be used. 
Advertisements were prepared 
which showed just the condition 
told above and suggested this non- 
puncturable solid tire as the way 
to avoid the possibilities of break- 
downs, on trips to the downtown 
districts—which is the biggest use 
to which the electric is put. 

Immediately upon the appear- 
ance of the copy in the newspa- 
pers of several Middle-Western 
cities, there was a noticeable de- 
mand that paid a good profit on 
the advertising investment. The 
manufacturer went to electric ve- 
hicle manufacturers and told of 
his advertising, with the result 
that he sold many sets of tires di- 
rect to them. 

The copy was probably the most 
negative in character that had 
been used in the accessory manu- 
facturing field. 

At the end of the first year’s 
advertising the solid tire manu- 
facturer found his business had 
multiplied almost sixteen times 
over. In the second year he be- 
came a national advertiser of no 
mean proportions, and his adver- 
tising investment also multiplied 
several times. 

This negative copy fitted an ac- 
tual condition—one that was bad 
—and consequently it paid out 





People in the SMALLER 
CITIES, TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES depend more on 
the news they get from 
advertisements regarding 
things to eat, things to 
wear, and that otherwise 
add to the comforts and 
luxuries of life, than do 
the people in the LARGE 
CITIES. Any one who has 
lived the life, will sub- 
stantiate this statement. 
The Utica 


SarvnGGrose 


has for nearly thirty years been a 
weekly messenger of news of all kinds 
in thousands of homes in live and 
growing towns of the section compris- 
ing interior New York, New England 
and adjacent states. 

The circulation distribution of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE by its own car- 
tiers _insures no ‘‘dead wood” in its 
circulation. _When no longer desired, 
it_does not lie around until the end 
of a subscription period in an unopened 
wrapper. When a _ reader no longer 














can stop it that week by simply notify- 
ing the carrier boy. 





The average weekly circulation of 
the SATURDAY GLOBE is nearly 
140,000 copies, and each copy means a 
separate and distinct home. Its wel- 
come is pronounced. Its influence is 
marked. The legitimate advertiser in 
its columns shares this welcome, and 
profits by the influence. 


We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical : 

Bldg., St. Louis. 
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handsomely for it also suggested 
a remedy, after the severity of 
the condition had been empha- 
sized. 

Some time ago the Weed Chain 
Tire Grip Company did the nat- 
ural thing in connection with sell- 
ing a product like theirs. They 
ran copy that hammered home the 
dangers of skidding. The illus- 
tration at the top of their adver- 
tisements depicted the result of a 
skidding accident. 

The copy below it gave addi- 
tional emphasis to the plights into 
which drivers of automobiles are 
thrown by attempting to drive,in 
fall, winter and spring without 
chain equipment. 

It was a natural condition and 
a bad one. The negative copy was 
the only way it could be properly 
emphasized. 

Newspaper copy ran for several 
months and now the writer notes 
that the Weed Chain Tire Grip 
Company has effected an adver- 
tising expansion that echoes the 
fact that negative copy caused an 
expansion in their business which 
warranted an increased advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

There are great numbers of 
products which cannot use nega- 
tive copy—but there are equally 
large numbers which, were they 
to use that style of advertising, 
would note the expansion it ef- 
fected in their business. 

The keen advertising manager 
who crystallizes his proposition 
correctly and digs down to bed- 
rock for the basic truths that will 
sell it can determine quickly just 
the correct copy appeal. If that 
were done in all advertising anal- 
yses there could be no advertis- 
ing graveyard of any size. 

It took one advertising man- 
ager two years to determine what 
was the correct selling appeal on 
an article that his house was pre- 
paring to launch. 

But when the product was 
launched it had a correct selling 
basis which was echoed in the ad- 
vertising. The result was that 
the campaign was an instantan- 
eous success, despite the fact that 
it had to fight trade and consum- 
er conditions that were calculated 
to be too powerful to permit of 


INK 


a heavy expenditure in ad, 
ing. In the same selling 
that moved the goods off decile 
shelves, these adverse cond 
were overcome. 

Good, hard digging—as 
plified in the last-named in 
—will reveal the correct 
appeal, whether it be negati\e 
positive. 


CURTIS-ROWE-PIERCE ADV} 
ING COMPANY 


The Curtiss-Rowe-Pierce Advertisi 
Company has been incorporated : 
sas City, Mo., with a capital of § 
as a general advertising agency. 

The personnel of the new o 
tion includes L. Roy Curtiss : 
ident, William R. Rowe as vicc- 
ident, George C. Pierce as tre: 
and Steiniger Clark as secretary 
immediate purpose of the in 
tion is to give adequate ser\ 
accounts already in hand, such 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company (\\ 
plants); the Irving-Pitt Manufa 
Company; the Kansas Flour Mills 
any, millers of ‘‘Made-Rite [! 

he Kansas City Breweries Company, 
brewers of “Old Fashioned Lager 
Beer”; the American Farm Gate Com- 
pany; the Rhu-laxo Company. 


yr pora- 
ice to 
as the 
estern 
turing 


INJUNCTION 


MISLEADING SIGN 


Rosenbaum & Company, roprietors 
of one of _ Pittsburgh’s epariment 
Gores, recently purchased the stock of 

White & Company, a bankrupt con- 
ae in the same line of trade. Not 
long after this a furniture firm close to 
the store made vacant by the removal 
of the B. White stock, displayed a sign 
reading, ‘‘white store stock now on 
sale, ma‘n entrance.” The Rosenbaum 
company objected to this_and brought 
the matter into court. Thereupon an 
injunction was granted restraining the 
nearby concern from displaying the 
sign. 

tor 

CLEVELAND CLUB’S NEW ORGAN 

Volume one, number one, of The Torch, 
published by and in the interest of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, has been 
issued and is not the least attrac- 
tive in appearance among the ad- 
club organs. The first number contains 
sixteen pages and carries a well-selected 
line of reading matter, all directly bear- 
ing upon the activities of the club. 

ae 

James M. Brooks, recently cotnected 
with the local staff of the Philadelphia 
Record, has been appointed adver tising 
manager of the Evening Telegraph. He 
has had wide experience in both local 
and general advertising. 


Robert B. 


Johnston, who for some 
time has been Western manager of 
Uncle Remus’ Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager, with liead- 
quarters in New York. 
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This Map Shows the Distribution of Circulation of 


FARM“HOME. 





The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 


Compare it, both as to quantity and quality, with the circulation statement of 
any farm paper that you wish. But that will not tell you the fullest value of the 
500,000 circulation of Farm and Home nor why 


It is the Leader in its Field 


Farm and Home’s circulation has quality as well as quantity. The quality of 
its circulation is unequaled. This is shown by the ever-increasing growth in 
advertising patronage and by the consistency with which advertisers_have used its 
columns and the increase in the amount of space used each succeeding year. 

It is the practical, adaptable nature of Farm and Home’s reading matter that 
makes it so valuable an advertising medium. It is edited by practical men and 
women, who know what they are talking about. Its readers are kept abreast of 
the times—it keeps them doing things that make their ferming profitable. Every 
copy of its guaranteed 500,000 circulation goes into the home of an interested 
reader. 

For the benefit of its subscribers Farm and Home is issued in two editions— 
Eastern and Western. Advertisers may take advantage of this should they wish 
to reach any particular section of the country. The division in editions is made 
as shown by the white line on the map. The dark printing shows the states 
containing the bulk of our circulation—the wealthiest and most prosperous section. 





; 
| Address nearest Office for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates i 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave, 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill, Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATE BY A 
RETAILER -OF MANU- 
FACTURERS’ SALES- 
MEN 
FORMER ADVERTISING MAN, AFTER 
TAKING A SMALL STORE TO AC- 
CUMULATE THE MERCHANDISING 
EXPERIENCE HE LACKED, REVIEWS 
THE METHODS OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF JOBBERS AND MANU- 

FACTURERS 

By John Allen Murphy. 

[AutHor’s Note:—Some time 
ago a man wrote PRINTERS’ INK, 
suggesting that advertising men 
ought to get positions behind the 
counter of a retail store to get 
talking points about the goods 
they are advertising. I have gone 
even further than this. 

I was in the advertising busi- 
ness for several years, holding 
positions with four or five large 
firms, and finally got up to the 
fifty-dollar-a-week class. How- 
ever, | never considered myself a 
success in the work, and I don’t 


think my employers did either. 
Like many advertising men, I had 
but a limited conception of what 
I was trying to accomplish. My 
view-point was narrow. I did not 
have that broad, practical knowl- 
edge of merchandising and trade 


conditions which a man should 
have to be a good advertising 
manager. My knowledge was one- 
sided, being entirely along the 
line of mediums, copy, etc. 

I resolved that I must know the 
dealer better; that I would ac- 
quaint myself with his problems by 
having to solve them myself; that 
the way to know the consumer 
was to sell goods to her every 
day; that the way to know small 
town conditions was to live in one, 
and get acquainted with its people. 

Well I decided to buy a store 
in a typically small town, and get 
educated. This I did two years 
ago, and I’d hate to tell you all 1 
have learned. If I did you would 
think I didn’t know anything be- 
fore. When I get back into adver- 
tising again, I am sure that as re- 
sult of my dealer experience ] 
shall be more successful than ] 
was formerly. 


My observation of salesmi..: for 
the last two years convinc:. me 
that no more than one out ten 
salesmen selling advertised _cods 
has any idea of the mercha::. sing 
possibilities of that advertis: < his 
firm is doing. They ‘do noi scem 
to be educated up to the ad: «tis- 
ing tdea. At any rate they not 
enthuse over it. When th. do 
enthuse they insist on a ‘arge 
quantity order. This antag: vizes 
the dealer, for no wise deal« will 
order a large quantity of an. ‘hing 
until its salability has been deimon- 
strated in his particular tore. 
The average specialty salesman 
does not care for the dealer. His 
only purpose seems to be to over- 
load him. That is why the cealer 
is suspicious of the specialty man, 
and does not give the advertiser 
the co-operation he would nat- 
urally expect. I have refused to 
stock scores of advertised lines, ° 
simply because to test the proposi- 
tion I would have to buy too much 
—at least that ts the impression 
the salesman gave" me. 

The salesman, or rather his plan 
of @peration, ts the first great 
weakness I have noted in the mar- 
keting of advertised goods, as seen 
from the standpoint of the re- 
tailer.] 

Berating the retail merchant is 
the favorite pastime of most sales- 
men. Listen to a crowd of them 
talking in a hotel lobby and you 
will hear such expressions as: 

“Been calling on the dead ones, 
Tom?” 

“Gee, aren’t the store-keepers of 
this town the slowest ever?” 

“Those retailers in my territory 
don’t know enough to pound 
sand.” 

_ Thus they talk until you get 
tired listening to them. 

It may be interesting to the 
readers of PrinTERS’ INK to know 
what one retailer thinks of the 
salesmen who call on him. We 
shall see if salesmen, as a class, 
are more alive than merchants, as 
a class. I present here my opin- 
ion of the last ten salesmen who 
called on me, and they are typi- 
cal of those who call every day 
throughout the year. I have re- 
ferred to those only who sell ad- 
vertised goods. 

Numpser 1, A broker represent- 
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-» a line of well-advertised spe- 
ities. A splendid type of the 
ow salesman. Neatly dressed, 
ined, courteous. Got my atten- 
n immediately. Gave him a nice 


er. 
-UMBER 2. A representative of 
ge Ohio manufacturer. Are OO s 





advertisers. He approached 
stiffly and with an air of con- 

cension. I greeted him affably, a 

ertheless. I did not like his 

s| proposition, and told him 

.. I tried to argue with him, 

he lost his temper. He said Cas 
was “an unsophisticated kid, 
didn’t know enough to buy 
ds.” Do I need to say that he 
eat away without an order? The 

ughty manner of this man will The 
intagonize pape hos ag of the ; 
merchants on whom he calls, 

NuMBER 3. With a jobber of Woman S Home 
high-grade art goods, who adver- : 
tises in certain class publications. Companion 
Did not — dh gre Was shab- 2 d 
bily dressed, and used very poor ; 
English. Made an appointment 1s evoted Just 
with me for two o’clock. He did 
not show up at that time, and 1| Mf -2S-muCh to 
haven’t seen him since. This firm : 
sells fine, dainty things. Why do selling 
they —_ — a salesman who is 
so unlike their goods? The man : 
who — goods should be cul- the right 
tured, and have at least a speaking 
acquaintance with courtesy. sor 
. _— 4. With a well-known t of goods 
New York importer. He made a 
poor approach. Acted like a to women, 
“Smart Aleck.” But after he got “. 
selling his goods, I changed my as 1t 1s to 
opinion. Rg — your enthu- 
siasm! He bubbled over with it. } 

He spe: his product, and he offering them 
wasn’t talking to me long before I : 
began to feel the first pangs of the right 
love Feng vce a he enthused 
over his firm’s advertising! I wish ] 

the advertising peta could sort of ideas. 
have heard him. Of course he got 
an order. That boy is going to 
get a warm welcome from me, if 
he ever returns to my store, 

NumsBer 5. A candy salesman. 
With a house whose advertising is 
really creating demand. He is an 
example of the trained salesman. 
i could see that he studied the 
store, the customers in it, and 
every detail of it, before approach- 
ng me. There happened to be 
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the latest Saturday Evening Post 
on my desk. Pointing to it he 
said, “Are you reading ‘The Light- 
ed Way’? A thrilling develop- 
ment this week.” Turning over a 
few pages of the magazine he re- 
ferred to an ad, saying, “There’s 
one of our ads.” That was the 
first intimation I had of the ob- 
ject of his mission. Pulling a box 
out of his pocket he said, “That 
ad is good, but the candy is bet- 
ter. Taste it.” Thus he went on 
using the accidental find of that 
Post on my desk for the nucleus 
of one of the cleverest sales ar- 
guments I have ever witnessed. 
He had my order before I knew 
I was buying goods. 

Numser 6. A loud, vulgar fel- 
low. Attracted as much attention 
going through my store as a steam 
calliope would get passing up the 
street. When he introduced him- 
self, I said, “Oh, yes, I’ve seen 
your ads.” To which he replied, 
“T wish my firm would stop burn- 
ing up their money in advertising, 
and instead allow the dealer more 
‘juice’ and give the salesmen more 
This small volcano and 
He 


salary.” 
myself couldn’t jibe at all. FE 
understands neither merchandis- 


ing nor salesmanship. If I were 
bigger, I would have thrown him 
out through the window. 


A VERBOSITY OF EXCUSES 


NumBer 7. When I saw him 
coming, I tried to escape through 
a hole in the ceiling. Unfor- 
tunately, I’ve met this man be- 
fore. He is that entertaining cuss 
who never stops talking. Anyway, 
I don’t like his house. Their ad- 
vertisements are 99 44-100 per cent 
hot air (no, it isn’t soap they sell). 
The goods do not live up to the 
advertised claims. The salesman 
being with this house is handi- 
capped, but he tries to make up 
for the shortcomings of his firm 
by a verbosity of excuses, and by 
making promises a thousand per 
hour. The more tired I became, 
the harder he talked. He kept on 
talking for hours—it seemed. 
Finally all my clerks went home, 
and he was still at it. He couldn’t 
take a hint, and I was too tired to 
give him a kick. Finally, to get 
rid of him, I had to set fire to my 


_ cialty salesman. 
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waste basket and call out :\\e fire 
department. If somebody ..cegn’t 
murder this salesman (?) iefore 
he gets back to me, I'll live to 
do it myself the next t..:e he 
calls. 

Number 8. Representati . of a 
jobber of specialties. I wis’. every 
advertising man in the ¢ untry 
had an opportunity to me « this 
clean-cut, finely-educated, well- 
informed gentleman. A vis from 
this man is worth $100 to :-c, but 
unfortunately he calls only three 
times a year. Without a ‘oubt, 
he knows more about merc! «ndis- 
ing than any other salesmin I’ve 
ever met. He reads PrInTEX®’ Ink, 
He carries a copy of it wi' him 
constantly, and in his talks with 
merchants refers to it frequently. 
In one hour’s visit with |.im, a 
merchant can get more practical, 
usable, up-to-date knowledg chan 
he could get from any other twen- 
ty-five salesmen in a month. This 
salesman (it is a shame to call 
him that) is a missionary for ad- 
vertising, for progress, for ef- 
ficient merchandising, and he 
makes lots of converts too. Asa 
business-getter, he is a_ top- 
notcher, but as a business-builder, 
he is that, and then some. 


A TYPICAL OVERLOADER 


Number 9. The typical spe- 
His voice and 
manner lacked sincerity. Plainly 
he had only one object in call- 
ing on me—to overload me with 
his goods and then make his get- 
away. His company tries to do 
national advertising with an an- 
nual appropriation of about ten 
thousand dollars, and then tries to 
stock up the dealer on the strength 
of this drop-in-the-bucket adver- 
tising. Retailers have but little 
confidence in such concerns. Their 
representatives receive very cool 
receptions. Advertising that makes 
good is the one kind that influ- 
ences the dealer. 

NumsBer 10. This “boy” was 
selling soap. A nice fellow, but 
pitifully weak. He couldn’t stand 
fire. It was entirely too easy to 
turn him down. His firm are big 
advertisers, but if all their sales- 
men are like the one who called 
on me, the advertising isn’t bring- 
ing results. + 
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Home of the Farmer-Stockman 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
Oklahoma City 


THE LAST CALL 


53,000 Farm Circulation, 10 Cents Per Line 
After April Ist, 1912, 15 Cents Per Line 


Distribution wholly local and in every County of the State. 
Reaches a high class concentrated farm clientele at half the 
rate other local farm papers ask for same class and amount 
of circulation. Write for map showing distribution. Proved 
by P. O. receipts. 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Representatives 


TEMPLE COURT U. S. EXPRESS BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE COSTLY FAILURE TO 
RIPEN THE PLUM YOU 
WOULD PICK 


THE TALE OF AN AMERICAN BOND- 
ING FIRM THAT FELL FOUL OF A 
PREJUDICE AN EDUCATIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN COULD HAVE BANISHED— 
A MORAL THAT THOSE AMBITIOUS 
FOR THE FOREIGN MARKET ARE 
CERTAIN TO HEED 


By James A. Payant, 
Advertising Manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

The prospect that confronted 
one of the big American bonding 
companies, when it established 
European headquarters in Paris 
a few years ago, was most prom- 

ising. 

Only one other company, with 
head offices in London, had so 
far invaded the field, and it was 
at this time, gradually acquiring 
a monopoly in this particular 
class of risks. 

It was also about this period 
that Galley, a subordinate clerk 
in the Comptoir d’Escompte— 
one of the largest banks in Eu- 
rope—had succeeded in swindling 
that staid and immensely wealthy 
corporation. out of about two 
hundred thousand dollars. All 
Paris was agog. “Where do you 
think Galley is?” was the ques- 
tion of the day. 

It was one of the largest, as 
‘well as one of the boldest, 
thefts ever perpetrated on a 
French bank and caused a stir in 
business circles all over ~- the 
country. If such a thing could 
occur in one of the biggest and 
most conservative banks in the 
French capital, supposedly pro- 
tected by every safeguard, what 
might not happen in other sim- 
ilar institutions. The cautious, 
economical bourgeois was deeply 
agitated at the thought of what 
might happen to his savings, and 
it is known that as a result of this 
episode many thousands of 
francs were withdrawn from the 
banks and consigned to the fa- 
mous “bas de laine,” or family 
stocking. 

In the meantime Galley, with 


a young soubrette whom ie 
promised to marry, was 
the high seas in a cl 
yacht and when he was 
captured, some months |: 
the coast of French Guian: 
leading the Government a 
chase, the best part of the 
had been squandered. 

I mention this incident t 
how timely was the adver 
the American Company 
what excellent material 
to have been prepared for their 
propaganda. 

The concern with which | was 
connected at the time wes es- 
pecially glad to welcome the 
newcomer as the terms and re- 
strictions imposed by the Eng- 
lish company had been found, in 
many instances, very onerous, 

It was a band of enterprising 
young Americans that took tos- 
session of the large and well- 
equipped offices which had been 
opened in the largest and :nost 
imposing office building in Paris. 

They were full of enthusiasm, 
and as they went among the 
American firms to say that they 
were ready to write up policies 
on the same liberal terms as 
those in effect at home there was 
business in plenty just waiting 
to be plucked. 

In our own case all branch 


had 
Sailing 
tered 
finally 
er, on 

after 
merry 

dooty 


_managers, as well as their assist- 


ants, were bonded. In all about 
twenty. 

However, after about six 
months all the American and 
English concerns had been thor- 
oughly canvassed and now came 
the difficult part of the campaign 
—to attack and overcome the 
very strong prejudice of the 
average Frenchman to this kind 
of insurance. 

It touched a very tender spot 
—his honor—and he is not in- 
clined to sit tamely by if he 
thinks it is being questioned. 

It was exactly one year after 
the offices had been opened that 
I received, one morning, an of- 
ficial notice that our policies 
which had expired had been can- 
celed, the company having de- 
cided to close out its foreign 
business. 

I called up the secretary for 
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an explanation and he came down 
:o my office to “square himself, 
us he put it. : 

“Yes,” he went on dejectedly, 
we did see things a bit too rosy. 

had a vision of big business 
en we started—almost a vir- 
field, unlimited possibilities 
a splendid organization to 

i us but,” and he shook his 
,ead sadly, “we are wiser now.” 

“But, I don’t understand,” I 

errupted. “You were so en- 

ssiastic only six months ago. 
it has happened?” 

‘Well, that was before we 

ckled the big banks, trust com- 
panies and other large business 

.anizations. When we did we 
woke up with a start and real- 
ized, as mever before, that we 
were not in the good old U. S. A. 

“Oh, yes, very polite and, at 
times, much interested in our 
proposition, but insure M. Lang- 
lois, who had been with them 
thirty-seven years, or M. AI- 
phonse, the cashier, who had 
started with the firm thirty years 
ago? No, no, quite impossible! 
Both would certainly resign at 
once and they could not be 
spared; they knew too much and 
were far too valuable.” 

In short, the outlook had be- 
come very gloomy. Where the 
head of some large enterprise 
did manifest interest and decide 
to take up the question with 
those who held positions or trust 
—all old employees—he was met 
with such a storm of protest that 
he generally withdrew the sug- 
gestion with apologies. 

In this connection it must be 
remembered that in France, as 
well as other foreign countries, 
it is not unusual to find em- 
ployees who have been with one 
firm for twenty, thirty and even 
fifty years and who, in this long 
period of service, have acquired 
a standing that entitles them to 
many privileges, among otirers of 
expressing their opinions quite 
freely. 

In this matter of insurance 
they stood as one man—their 
honor must be protected. They 
would resign rather than submit 
to the indignity of being bonded. 

fo our young American 
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friends, educated along wholly 
different lines, this wave of in- 
dignation came as a revelation. 
They faltered, then halted and 
held a conference at which it 
was decided that the time was 
not ripe to carry on their propa- 
ganda, and one year and a month 
after the offices had been opened 
they folded their tents and noise- 
lessly slipped away. 

Now, just a word about the 
lesson which American business 
men ¢an learn from this rather 
costly experiment. 

In the first place, they made 
the usual mistake of net studying 
local conditions and particularly 
French character. 

If they had, they would have 
begun an educational campaign 
six months, or a year, before of- 
fices were opened or representa- 
tives engaged. 

First, a series of reading ar- 
ticles, which could have been run 
in a dozen prominent French 
newspapers, should have been 
prepared. 

These articles would have out- 
lined the. advantages of insurance 
against theft and would have laid 
stress upon the fact that in the 
United States, considered by all 
Frenchmen as the most advanced 
commercial nation in the world. 
it is the universal custom to bond 
employees entrusted with the 
handling of funds. 

These would have appeared as 
news articles and would have 
given specific instances where em- 
ployees, thought to be thoroughly 
reliable, had fallen from grace. 
Several famous cases could have 
been used as texts, among others 
the Galley episode. 

At the same time these articles 
were appearing in different 
papers, a series of letters and 
booklets, along the same lines, 
should have been prepared and 
sent to all large business con- 
cerns in Paris, for once curiosity 
is aroused in the capital it grad- 
ually radiates to the provinces. 

These would have been fol- 
lowed by the announcement that, 
so much interest having been 
manifested, the company had de- 
cided to open headquarters in 
Paris and to extend the protection 


of its policies to business con- 
cerns throughout the country. 

The next step, most important 
of all, would have been to edu- 
cate their solicitors. 

They would not go out and 
seek, first, to bond old and 
trusted employees, but would say 
to the big banker, or manufac- 
turer: 

“You realize, of course, that 
this insurance is a protection and 
that you should take advantage 
of its benefits, therefore, we sug- 
gest that every new man who 
enters your employ, and who will 
have funds to handle, shal! be 
bonded. 

“We do not wish to antagcvnize 
old and time-proved employees, 
but we do urge upon you to take 
advantage of the opportunity we 
offer and begin now to educate 
your new employees by impress- 
ing upon them the fact that be- 
fore they can enter your service 
they must comply with the same 
regulations that apply to those 
seeking positions of trust in 
other countries.” 

It is true that by this method 
it would have taken time to work 
up a volume of business—per- 
haps five years, and then, again, 
maybe ten years. But any firm 
that doesn’t allow for an edu- 
cational period, when a proposi- 
tion of this kind has to over- 
come strong prejudices, had bet- 
ter keep out of new fields. 

However, if this company had 
prepared the ground as suggested 
and had adopted a different sell- 
ing plan, there is no doubt they 
would now be doing the largest 
casualty business in Europe and 
be ahead the twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars it cost to make 
a futile experiment. 

sis Bee 


NEW CLUB AT YORK, PA. 


A new club to be known as the 
York Advertising Club has been or- 
ganized at York, Pa. On Friday 
evening, March 15, a large delegation 
of the Advertising Club of Baltimore 
visited York and assisted in the organ- 
ization. The club is composed of a 
number of the leading business and ad- 
vertising men and will be affiliated 
with the national organization. . 

—_——-+0 


C. W. Whitcomb, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Dial Magazine, has 
just joined the staff of the special 
agency of W. J. Macdonald, Chicago. 
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Figures mean nothing until 
shown in proper comparisons. Therefore, to under- 
stand Brooklyn resources of wealth, it is only neces- 
sary to contrast them against the rest of the U. S. 


Twenty-one savings banks in 
Brooklyn (covering about a third of Brooklyn) last Jan- 
uary had $240,316,657 on deposit—a per capita deposit of 
$147.50 aS against $41.75 in the entire United States, or 
250% more. 

The average deposit is $565 as 
against $420.47 in the United States, or 25% more. 90,797 
new accounts were opened during last year. The total 
resources of all Brooklyn financial institutions are 616 
million dollars. 

Real estate assessments are the 
next interesting indicators. Brooklyn’s real estate is as- 
sessed at $1,689,171,283, not far from billions. Only a few 
cities in the world can claim such value. 


The abnormal highly concen- 
trated wealth of Manhattan is unknown to Brooklyn, be- 
cause wealth is here perhaps more evenly distributed than 
in any other city of the same aggregate of wealth. Man- 
hattan’s abnormal “high livers” have few counterparts in 
Brooklyn, and Brooklyn has no “Gay White Way.” The 
wealth of Brooklyn is spent upon the home comforts of 
living—upon the sort of things you sell. Information about 
them is obtained at the family reading table from favorite 
Brooklyn newspapers. 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Daily Times — Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Standard Union 


sesame 


Only Brook! yn [eypers Cover Brooklyn Homes 
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WHEN DEMONSTRATIONS 
WILL WIN THE GREATER 
MARKET 


SHOWING “HOW” A PRODUCT WORKS 
OFTEN REVOLUTIONIZES DEMAND 
AND OPENS UP FULLEST POSSIBIL- 
ITIES—WHY A PUBLISHER OF AN 
ENCYCLOPZDIA CHANGED HIS 
SELLING PLAN—W HETHER AN 
ARTICLE WILL SELL BY MAIL 
CALLS FREQUENTLY FOR SHREWD 
JUDGMENT 


By Laurence Griswold. 

Those about to launch a prod- 
uct in accordance with some sup- 
posedly well-defined selling plan 
should make certain that a cry- 
ing need for demonstrations has 
not been overlooked. 

Quite often a careful study 
from the consumer’s point of 
view will enable a manufacturer 
to arrange a demonstrating 
scheme involving not more than 
a few words and the article to 
be demonstrated. It is not so 
much a question of elaborateness 


in either words or manipulation. 
It is more a matter of showing 
exactly how the product works 
and what it will do for the pros- 


pect. “Reasons why” are gen- 
erally pretty thoroughly covered 


by advertisements, follow-up and | 


directions. The “how” has been 
overlooked in great quantities of 
such literature. 

Oftentimes retailers, traveling 
salesmen or agents armed with 
a few good “hows” can put on a 
little demonstration which will 
swing mere inquisitiveness into a 
cash sale. 

Take the case of one of the 
big encyclopedias. When the 
latest edition was put out, two 
years ago, one selling argument 
seemed to dominate everything. 
It was woven around the fact 
that while the preceding set of 
twenty-nine books weighed some- 
thing like 240 pounds, the new 
product hardly registered eighty. 
The improvement was due to the 
use of extremely thin paper. 
Armed with this superiority and 
several well-chosen arguments, 
the sponsors decided to eliminate 
the book-agent from its selling 


plan. Advertising in the form of 
colored inserts for magaziues and 
large newspaper spaces w:s used 
continually. 

One thing, however, h: 
overlooked. Prospective 
insisted in many cases upoi 
the books before buying. 
der to comply with this 
ence, volumes were expre 
various sections of the c 
In New York City, me 
boys were dispatched wit! sam- 
ples whenever a call from one de- 
siring a look was received. It 
was out of the question io send 
a brand new book each time a re- 
quest of this sort was received, 
so the publishers marked certain 
volumes as “samples” and passed 
them from one inquirer to an- 
other. At best the books soon 
became shopworn and the mussy 
appearance probably did as much 
harm as a casual inspection in 
the presence of a messenger did 
good. 

Within a few days an official 
of the house which published the 
encyclopedia has announced his 
decision to place the books in 
the hands of canvassers assigned 
to definite territory. When this 
is done the troublesome question 
of showing off the goods will be 
lifted from the publisher’s shoul- 
ders. The canvassers will be ex- 
pected to keep their samples neat 
and presentable and in the course 
of selling a book, just the desired 
degree of demonstration will be 
injected into the sales plan. 

Two New Yorkers with keen 
business sense obtained the sell- 
ing rights to an inflated dress 
form. The device was one which 
naturally appealed to every wo- 
man because it concerned the 
making and fitting of gowns. By 
simply using a lining constructed 
after rather accurate measure- 
ments and placing a_ rubber 
bladder within it; the outfit could 
be inflated and the possessor had 
something which would stand 
continually for fittings. ° 

The young men decided to sell 
the forms by mail and for cash 
only. Advertisements were run 
in. magazines and the fashion 
publications. The business was 
carried on for several years 


been 
buyers 
seeing 
in or- 
insist- 
ed to 
untry. 
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| «ay farmers 


| ansas and Oklahoma do 


; business. 








Nothing small about the 
in Missouri, 


They work their farms in a 
big way. They spend in a 
big way. They live in a big 
way. They’re big men. 

The total value of their 
farm products annually ex- 
ceeds six hundred million dol- 
lars. 

Good deal of money. 

Good deal of profit for the 
farmers too, because they use 
enlightened methods. 

What farm paper do 
these big farmers read?— 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS 
CITY STAR. 

Some time ago we asked 
these farmers a series of ques- 
tions. 

The answers— 

They have read the Week- 
ly Star an average of 8 years. 

In 90% of the farm houses 
the whole family reads it. 

94% study the ads. 


T heir Farms Average 1; Miles 
Long by i Miles Wide 


60% have telephones. 
75% own real estate. 
Interested ? 


The Weekly 


Kansas City 
Star 


Read by 275,000 of 


America’s Richest Farmers 


An “Original” Farm Jeans: Theres No 
Substitute for The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 


Kansns City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg.: 
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under this arrangement but all 
the time the proprietors felt a 
fertile field, namely, the depart- 
ment store, was being neglected. 
So a few weeks ago arrange- 
ments were made whereby the 
junior member of the firm is to 
go over a route of selected cities 
and make every effort to get de- 
partment stores to allow the 
demonstration of his product 
within their walls. A corps of 
demonstrators is being gathered 
to receive instructions as to just 
“how” the device works. 

Reversal of their sales course 
would have worked to the ad- 
vantage of these young men. 
With demonstrations at the start, 
a big business could have been 
built and the distribution kept 
under the projectors’ thumbs. As 
it is now the mail-order trade is 
scattered. By starting with 
demonstrations the mail-order 
business would have followed 
naturally as the business ex- 
panded. 

Sometimes an article of com- 
paratively simple construction 
will go successfully by mail when 
a product of but little more com- 
plexity will not budge from the 
salesrooms. A case in point is 
to be found in the selling of 
vacuum cleaning machines. One 
which worked by hand had such 
few parts that housewives were 
not bothered in the least. Its 
older brother, however, in which 
the vacuum producing fan was 
driven by an electric motor, got 
out of whack just often enough 
to make purchasers peevish. So 
an employee thoroughly familiar 
with the making of the machine 
was delegated to go out when- 
ever a kick was received. From 
his trip grew the establishing of 
a service department which an- 
ticipated faultfinding. By send- 
ing men around to explain the 
inside workings and showing the 
“how” of things, less than half a 
dozen men accomplished some- 
thing which repeated issues of 
carefully prepared “directions” 
failed to do. 

Demonstrating has been too 
frequently associated with food 
just as have book-agents with 
books. One close student of mer- 


chandising recently said 
higher the selling price o 
ticle, the greater the n 
skilful demonstration. 

Within the last few 
there has been a very g 
mand for everything c: 
with aeroplaning. Follov 
Atwood flight from St. 
each town across the ¢ 
has produced one or mre en- 
thusiasts. One compan nt its 
treasurer through the West. At 
St. Louis, he went out to te avia- 
tion field and found eigit peo- 
ple learning to fly while thre was 
snow on the ground. file was 
gone only a few weeks, | :t dur- 
ing that time the capacity of his 
plant had been doubled. 

One thing struck this official 
forcibly. While numberless peo- 
ple wanted to fly, they all seemed 
bent on giving demonstrations. 
And practically all of the aero- 
plane companies were catering to 
the people with circus aspirations, 
This man had received selling ex- 
perience in several lines, so he 
arranged his plans with the 1dea 
of interesting a different class of 
prospects than the one selected 
by competitors. He proposed to 
go after the country life colony, 
which usually has time on its 
hands and money in its pocket. 
He figured that in every group 
which revolved about polo, riding 
and motoring there was apt to he 
some social lion who would not 
object to increasing his revenue 
which he must find necessary in 
keeping up with the procession. 

The manufacturer proposed to 
use these individuals with more 
entre than money as_ demon- 
strators. By selling them aero- 
planes at $4,000, marked down 
from $6,000, and not insisting on 
regular or hasty payment, the 
chaps with depleted purses would 
soon learn to fly through inborn 
gameness. When thoroughly 
familiar with the air craft, two or 
three exhibitions would cover the 
cost of the machine. Then, by 
carrying passengers at twenty- 
five dollars a head, the income 
could be made steady and the 
demonstrator feel that he was 
not wasting his time. 

Once a passenger with money 
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Florida 


with her great wealth and diversity of prod- 
ucts, offers a profitable field to advertisers 
and one that can be covered thoroughly and 
economically by her home newspapers. 


Her agricultural productions alone amount 
to Fifty Million Dollars annually. Great 
numbers of cattle are shipped to Cuba. The 
value of her timber is enormous. The tur- 
pentine and rosin produced annually amounts 
to more than Fifteen Million Dollars. Other 
important industries are the cigar, fertilizer 
and fisheries. 


There are three important cities in Florida— 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Pensacola. Their 
newspapers not only cover the local territory, 
but circulate throughout the State. 


The leading Evening newspapers are: 


Population. Paper. Circulation. 

Jacksonville . . . 57,699 “Metropolis” . . 18,700 
37,782 “Times” 
Pensacola... . 22,982 “News” 


We are prepared to furnish data regarding 
the class of goods finding readiest sale in these 
cities, the names of live dealers, wholesale and 
retail, and other information of value to an 
advertiser desirous of establishing a market 
in this field. 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Representatives 
Temple Court, NEW YORK U. S. Express Bldg., CHICAGO 
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has taken a flight, the first desire 
is to own a machine, for the ex- 
hilaration derived beats polo, rid- 
ing or motoring. When _inter- 
ested, the selling of a machine is 
a matter of tact and showing 
them “how” flying is done. Two 
or three machines sold in a lo- 
cality will make the close margin 
at which the demonstrating ma- 
chine was sold seem insignificant. 
Aeroplanes selling at $6,000 
illustrate the utility of demonstia- 
tions in the case of expensive 
products, while dispensers of cof- 
fee jelly in the corner grocery 
show that the idea has its merits 
when used with a product selling 
for a few cents. Between them 
there is a variety of products 
into the selling plans of which a 
demonstrating factor might be in- 
jected with astonishing results. 
———_ +0 


PILGRIMS ENTERTAIN  PRESI- 
DENT TAFT 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association 
of Boston had a memorable luncheon 
at the Georgian café March 18, when 
President William Taft was the 
guest of honor. The Boston Tran- 
script gives the following excerpt from 
the President’s address: 

“Publicity is certainly an impor- 
tant part of business to-day for the 
adoption of proper rules for the con- 
duct and management of _ business. 
We talk a great deal about measures 
and legislation for the good of the 
people and we are always in favor of 
ae 4 measures, but as a matter of fact 
the Government that does the least 
to hurt business is the Government that 
does the most good for all. That which 
brings the most happiness and the 
highest good to the greatest number 
is the best in the end and I am in 
favor of everything which will bring 
about the most wholesome prosperity. 

“At the instance of Secretary 
Nagel I have called together the Na- 
tional Congress of Commerce in 
order that we may get from the men 
who know most about such things the 
ideas that will promote the best pros- 
perity.” 

James Schermerhorn, editor of the 
Detroit Times, also spoke. Among 
other things he said: 

“The enactment of the dishonest ad- 
vertising statute would doubtless af- 
ford some balm to the wotnded feel- 
ings of the friends of advertising in- 
tegrity over the withdrawal of Dr. 
Wiley from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
where he was one of the wisest, 
stoutest advocates of good faith in 
publicity that the cause has ever had. 
Without departing from his well- 
known convictions touching the pro- 
posed reforms in the judiciary, Mr. 
Taft could have consistently found 
in the determination of this fearless 


to withdraw 
has become i: 


public servant 
Situation that 


om a 
erable 
been 


one decision that should ha 
recalled.” 

Other guests of honor at the lunch- 
Foss, 
Hon, 
Voston; 


eon were: The Hon. Eugene \\. 
Governor of Massachusetts; t! 
Soar F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of 

ajor Thomas L. Rhoads, U. a 
Aide to the President; Charles D. ‘lilles, 
secretary to the President; t! 
Robert Luce, Lieutenant Gove 
Massachusetts; the Hon. t 
Long; the Hon. 

President City Council; 

cus Morton, President Yale (x 
Boston; Gen. Hugh Bancroft, Chair- 
man Directors of the Port of Poston; 
Joseph B. Russell, President [oston 
Chamber of Commerce; Georce 
Smith, Chairman Executive Committee 
International Congress of hambers 
of Commerce; Chester W. MclDi:rmid, 
President Toronto Ad Club; “. F, 
Adams, 2d, President Real Estate Ex- 
change; John Martin, President 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exciange; 
W. Ewing, President Unite’ Im. 
tovement Association; Alfred P. Lee, 
resident Fruit and Produce Ex. 
change; Geo. C. Morton, President 
Boston Credit Men’s Association; Sam. 
og J. Elder; General Edgar R. Champ- 
in. 

Henry P. Dowst, chairman of the 
luncheon committee, presided, and the 
welcome to the president was deliv- 
ered by Henry B. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the association. 


+ 0+ 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


President Taft has assigned to the 
secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor the duty of initiating 
a movement for the establishment of a 
national organization broadly representa- 
tive of the commercial interests of the 
whole country. To that end over 1,000 
of the leading commercial organizations 
have been asked to designate repre- 
sentatives to take part in a conference 
in Washington, April 15. 

In a signed statement President Taft 
denies any intention of defining the 
purposes of the organization or antici- 
pating the scope of the discussion; but 
he says, “It appears to me to be obvious 
that such an organization must be in- 
strumental in a very large field to aid 
and assist the executive and legislative 
branches of government in the intelli- 
gent and impartial development of 
domestic and foreign trade.” 

se Missiles .* Deisheseidll 


30,000 POST CARDS TO ADVER- 
TISE RAILROAD 


Thirty thousand postal cards con- 
taining views along the International 
and Great Northern have been issued 
by the passenger department of that 
line for the purpose of acquainting 
the traveling public with the country 
along the line. The cards are printed 
in natural colors and are being called 
for by the hundreds. The cards are 
also being distributed in cars, diners, at 
hotels, cafés and any other place where 
they will attract the eye of those who 
travel. 
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The Leading Semi-Monthly of the Northwest 


/AKOTA FARMER 


Teacher, Friend and Guide in Over 
60,000 Farm Homes in the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming 


The Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming, the bread basket of 
the United States, is covered most thoroughly by one single 
publication—The Dakota Farmer. 


‘Lhis publication, the wonder of the agricultural publishing 
world, has the strongest kind of a hold upon its subscribers. 
Every advertiser can make the influence of The Dakota Farmer 
a tremendous force in the development of trade. 


Local dealers, as well as that great constituency of prosperous 
farm owners in the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming, know 
The Dakota Farmer as they know no other farm paper. 


They tie to it. They appreciate it. They read it. They 
want it. It is their guide and friend in their operations, in 
the store and on the field; merchandising and farming. The 


60,000 Circulation 


of The Dakota Farmer is most favorably known to adver- 
tisers who want to reach the great Dakota empire and 
adjacent states, 


The Dakota Farmer is edited, managed and printed in 
Dakota by Dakotans for the farmers of Dakota and the adja- 
cent states. Its interest is the welfare and. progress of its 
60,000 intelligent and wealthy subscribers. The Dakotas 
cannot be covered except by using The Dakota Farmer. 





Write for a sample copy; it will convince 
you as to the value of The Dakota Farmer 


The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
The Phelps Publishing Company, Representatives 








1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass.. 
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PUTTING RELIGION ON A 
BUSINESS BASIS 


HOW THE “MEN AND RELIGION FOR- 
WARD MOVEMENT’ IS SHOWING 
THE CHURCHES HOW TO GET 
BUSINESS —-NEWSPAPERS AND 
BILLBOARDS USED—TO BE  FOL- 
LOWED BY FIVE-YEAR CAMPAIGNS 
BY THE LOCAL CHURCHES 


By a Staff Writer. 

Except in comparatively few in- 
stances, the churches have been 
occupied for many years in adver- 
tising themselves to themselves. 
The messages which have been 
thundered Sunday after Sunday 
from the pulpits have fallen upon 
the ears of those who were con- 
vinced already, and have made 
hardly an echo among those who 
really were possible “customers,” 
so to speak. The purpose of the 
message—the immediate purpose, 
at any rate—was to get people to 
go to church; but unless they did 
go to church, 
they never re- 
ceived it. It is 
practically the 
same thing as 
advertising 
one’s product 
in a paper 
which goes 
only to one’s 
employees. 

But even the 
churches are 
waking up— 
which ~ may 
suggest some- 
thing to the 
mercantile con- 
cern which 
still insists that 
the “good old- 
fashioned way” 
is good 
enough. And 
then again, it 
may not. 

As far back as May, 1910, cer- 
tain individuals connected with 
religious work began to realize 
that the promotion of Christianity 
was not essentially different from 
the promotion of anything else. 
In order to increase its consump- 
tion—to use a purely commercial 


way. 
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COPY FROM 
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Men and Religion 


The churches are not perfect, 
but their facesare turned. that 


If you are -better than they, 
why not help lift them up? 
If you are not better, perhaps 
they can help you. 


Let us get together for man’s 
good and God's glory. 


Hf you want to know more about the Men and Religion of 
Forward Movement. ask the editor or the nearest clergymen. 


Sttet tt tttttttttttt 


SPORTING PAGES OF 
YORK NEWSPAPERS 


term—it was necessary to reach, 
not those alone who a'-eady 
wanted it, but those who ne: Jed it 
without ‘knowing it Occasional 
revivals were helping som: what, 
but were far from stirri:g up 
a steady demand. Like a sidden 
foray of a brilliant sal sman, 
they stimulated the demand jor a 
time, but after the visit wa: over 
it was only a question of time un- 
til it lapsed to normal. Th. need 
for organization upon a basis 
which would be productive of 
promotion work which -hould 
last, culminated in the “Mcn and 
Religion Forward Moveinent,” 
which is essentially a caipaign 
to get more business for the 
churches. 

The whole country has been di- 
vided into districts, exactly as if 
it were the sale of soap which is 
being promoted from the Y. M. 

A. building on’ Twenty-cighth 
street, New. York. In each of 
those districts a force of men, 
under the leadership of a man- 
ager, is carry- 
ing on a cam- 
paign to inter- 
est men in the 
churches. At 
the same time 
space is bought 
in the local 
newspapers—at 
card rates—and 
filled with copy 
of which the 
ad reproduced 
is a sample. 

Painted bul- 
letins and post- 
ers are being 
used exten- 
sively. | None 
the copy 
calls attention 
to any particu- 
lar services. It 
is “general 
publicity” on 
religion. 

The ultimate purpose of the 
“Forward Movement.” as_ ex- 
pressed to the writer by the Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, who is executive 
secretary of the committee in 
charge, is not to start a permanent 
promotion system, but to show 
the churches what can be done by 
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plying business methods to re- 
‘is work, and afford them 
clear directions as to how 
roceed on their own account. 
ibe “Forward Movement” as at 
ent constituted will reach a 
ix with the Christian Conser- 
Congress in New York, 

ril 19 to 24. 
‘erent branches of the work 
. charge of different commit- 
which committees will pre- 
heir reports in permanent 
as text-books for the fu- 
uidance of the churches. It 
lanned at the congress to sign 
ch church represented for a 
‘ar campaign on its own ac- 
count, ~ along the lines laid down 
in these reports. Each of these 
local campaigns will follow the 
example set in the “Forward 
Movement” itself. It is just as 
if a large wholesaler should con- 
duct a national campaign for a 
year just to show his retailers 
how it should be done, and then 
sign them up to continue the work 
for five years on their own ac- 

count. 


Something like $125,000 will 
have been spent in the campaign 
when it closes in April, and Mr. 
Guild states that more than $10,- 
000 has already been spent in ad- 
vertising. 

The members of the publicity 
committee of the movement, who 
will present their report in such 
form as will be practically a text- 
book telling how churches should 
advertise, are: 


Chairman George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary William T. Ellis, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

A. MacDonald, editor, Globe, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Milton A. McRae, Scripps & McRae 
Papers, Detroit, Mich. 

Wm Powers, McManus Advertis- 
ing Agency, Detroit, Mich. 

George B. Dealey, vice-president and 
oo manager, Dallas News, Dallas, 


ex. 

Frank W. Ober, 
Men, New York, 

Rev. W. C. Covert, " pastor, Presby- 
terian Church, Forty- ‘first street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lieut.-Col. E. W. Halford, 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York, } 

Josephus Daniels, editor, News and 
Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 


ne Association 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRADE CIR- 
CULAR AND ITS POS- 
SIBILITIES 


ELEVEN MANUFACTURERS GOING TO 
THE DRUG TRADE HAVE A GENER- 
ALLY SATISFACTORY EXPERIENCE 
—MIGHT BE EVEN MORE USEFUL 


Every once in a while there is 
an attempt to get’ a number of 
national advertisers to act to- 
ether in some promotion scheme. 
Sometimes it is in regard to ad- 
vertising, sometimes window dis- 
play, sometimes selling agencies. 
Almost invariably, when it de- 
pends upon getting or keeping the 
co-operation of the advertisers on 
the basis of a definite outlay for 
an indefinite return, the scheme 
falls through. 

That, however, does not prove 
that the idea is not a good one, 
when applied in a national way, 
and we get, from time to time, 


evidences that seem to 4ndicate 
possibilities in this undeveloped 


direction. 

Eleven manufacturers serving 
the drug line have just tried out, 
some of them for the second or 
third time, a little promotion 
scheme through Collier's that 
seems more than usually interest- 
ing. The commodities  repre- 
sented were three dentifrices 
(Pebeco, Dr. Lyon’s and Sanitol), 
two grape juices (Welch and Vin- 
Fiz), one toothbrush (Rubber- 
set), a peroxide (Dioxogen), 
floor wax (Johnson’s), two soaps 
(Palmolive and Packer’s) and a 
tobacco (Bull Durham). 

These commodities were ad- 
vertised in the Drug issue of Col- 
lier’s for March 2, and the page 
advertisements were subsequently 
reprinted in one special circular 
to the druggists and sent to 24,000 
of them in 7,250 cities and towns. 
Every page advertisement was 
given an extra page so that the 
reader was confronted on turning 
over the pages with a series of 
double spreads. The publishers 
had a talk in the middle of the 
book and a sheet of postcards 
was inserted for reply. Some of 
these postcards referred to special 
propositions, some to booklets 


INK 


and others to prices and 
information. 

The circular was sent 
the magazine early in th: 
and the replies have bi 
come in. Judging from 
ready received the plan 
with a very satisfactory degree of 
success. Several of the nianufac- 
turers have not been hear 1 from 
but the rest replied in varying 
tones of approbation. i. 
Lyon & Sons, manufacturers of 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, say: 

“We had about 500 win<dow dis- 
plays already made up and thought 
this trade circular would possibly 
get rid of some of them. It 
worked better than we had ex- 
pected. Within three days from 
the time the return postcards be- 
gan to come in, the window dis- 
plays were all gone and we had to 
order 500 more, which also are 
nearly gone now. We are very 
much pleased with the results.” 

The Welch Grape Juice Conm- 
pany received about 500 of the 
postcards. About 150 of them 
asked for prices and the balance 
for display matter. This circular 
brought a much better return than 
previous circulars of the kind. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is very thor- 
oughly distributed through’ the 
wholesale and_ retail trade|and 
large direct returns from such 
work are not expected. 

The Sanitol Chemical Labora- 
tory Company got back six or 
seven hundred inquiries. 

The Rubberset Company re- 
ceived an “unusually large num- 
ber” of replies, which “would in- 
dicate that the proposition was 
successful in every way. 

The B. J. Johnson Soap Con- 
pany, distributors of Palmolive 
Soap received several hundred 
inquiries and “found the co-oper- 
ation very effective.” 

“As far as actual orders are 
concerned,” says Charles 
Pearce, director of sales and ad- 
vertising, “we think the circulars 
we send out ourselves, calling at- 
tention to some specific offer more 
effective than a general request 
for dealers to send inquiry for a 
special proposition.” 

That undoubtedly is true. The 
condition probably could be rem- 
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jummer Bargain 


F ull Page i in 


ema) UH 
i {OMe 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


During June, July and 
August for $200.00 


This is a reduction of 31 per cent from the 
regular full page rate. 


No Reduction in Circulation 
102,000 every issue } 


Farm, Stock and Home’s circulation goes to 
paid subscribers every issue. It could.not be 
cut down during the summer if we wanted to. 


A few back pages left. Better act quickly 
if you want any. 


“The Farm Paper of Service’’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


_ New York: Chicago: 
Hopkins Special Agency, J. C. Billingslea, 
150 Nassau St. 816 ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis: 
A. D. McKinney, 
8rd National Bank Bldg. 
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edied by the exercise of a little 
courage on the part of advertis- 
ers. If all of the latter put their 
special offers into the trade circu- 
lars and no one of the competing 
concerns knew the nature of the 
offers of the others until they had 
gone out to the trade, it is hard to 
see what advantage would be lost 
to offset the economic gain of 
co-operation. Every manufacturer 
knows that his competitor knows 
what he is saying to the dealer. 
The only advantage he has‘is in 
keeping his plans in: the back- 
ground until he is ready to tell 
the dealer. 

So there would seem to be no 
reason why the possibilities of the 
trade circular should not be de- 
veloped to the full. 

Aside from the individual gain 
to the advertisers who participate 
in this co-operative scheme, there 
is the general gain coming from 
the impressive advertising which 
advertised goods get with the 
druggist. 


rs 


FAKE ADVERTISING OF SHOES 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ Inx referred some time 
ago to the offer of fifty dollars by 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder for the 
first arrest and conviction of a shoe- 
selling fraud which landed the of- 
fender in pao This offer had a more 
or less direct connection with the 
question of fraudulent advertising, 
which is the main dependence of the 
fraud shoe seller. 

It might be well to explain that hav- 
ing been in the daily newspaper busi- 
ness myself, although having been en- 
gaged for most of the time during the 
past twenty years in the more re- 
stricted and technical field of shoe 
trade journalism, I know what daily 
newspaper conditions are and I am not 
at all insisting upon anything quix- 
otic or hypercritical on the part of 
newspapers in dealing with advertise- 
ments. do not think, however. that 
the fake shoe seller is a serious danger 
to daily newspaper advertising. is 
blatant advertisements, with their 
continual extravagant offer of “$6.00 
shoes for $1.69,” and the like, coupled 
with the fact that more and more of 
the intelligent part of the public are 
coming to know his promises, for 
what they are worth, are undermin- 
ing = confidence in the promises 
of all merchants, in all lines of goods. 

President Goldsberry, of the Indiana 
State Association of Retail Shoe Deal- 
ers’ at their recent annual convention 
said: “In many states there are now 
being formed shoe dealers’ associations 
for the safeguarding of reputable shoe 


dealers against fake advertising; this 
for the protection of the public as well 
as for the honest dealer. Vhat is 
the use of pouring your mozey into 
newspaper advertising when things have 
come to such a pass in some cities that 
nobody will believe a newsp:per ad. 
vertisement ? The fraudulent shoe 
advertiser is a menace to eve:ybody.” 
The president’s views were a) lauded 
by the convention and his specch was 
formally adopted as a whole, with the 
following further resolution: 
“Resolved, That since it is a deplor- 
able fact that there are unscrupulous 
shoe retailers that use fake sales and 
fake advertising to —_ their busi- 
ness, we hereby discountenance any 
such sales and advertising as 
beneath the dignity and integrit; 
shoe retailers of this associatic.. 
This association, it may be 
— for the live shoe dealers 
nited States in this utterance. 
Watter C. Tay or; 
Editor Boot and Shoe Rec rder. 
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FAKE ADVERTISER FINED AT 
PITTSBURGH 


Samuel Goldstein, a haberdasher with 
stores at Donora and McKees Rock, 
Pa., and Marion and Jack Goldstein, 
were fined $150 by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Orr, at Pittsburgh, for con- 
tempt of court in advertising a ‘‘bank- 
rupt sale” “by order of the United 
States Court.” Samuel Goldstein was 
petitioned into bankruptcy in January, 
and his stock was disposed of to the 
other defendant Goldstein. Shortly 
afterwards the Donora store of Samuel 
Goldstein was opened with the customary 
advertising of a wonderful “bargain 
sale.” One of the signs displayed read 
“by order of the United States Court,” 
and upon petition of the receiver the 
fine was imposed, and the defendants 
compelled to change their signs before 
proceeding with the sale. 

a ee 


POST OFFICE AFTER “HIGH 
PRIEST” 


Otoman Zar-Adusht Hanish, high 
priest of the “Sun Cult,” with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was indicted March 19 
by the Federal Grand Jury on two 
charges. . The first charge accuses him 
of sending objectionable matter through 
the mails, and the second is a charge 
of advertising in a deceptive manner. 
Hanish sent to Miss Julia B. Gardner, 
a detective in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment, a copy of his book which is 
alleged to be objectionable, and adver- 
tised the same book as ‘Inner studies 
for advanced pupils only.” 

—_——_+oo>———_———_ 


CELEBRATE EDITOR’S BIRTHDAY 


On the occasion of his sixty-seventh 
birthday, employees from every de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Eagle 
gathered at noon, March 15, and pre- 
sented Dr. St. Clair McKelway, the 
editor-in-chief since 1884, with a testi- 
monial in the form of a gold-mounted 
pen. 
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Announcement 








Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert B. 
Johnston as Advertising Manager, with 
offices in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building, New York City. For the past 
three years, Mr. Johnston has been Western 
Manager of Uncle Remus’s, prior to which 
time he was with the publication office in 
Atlanta. 


Mr. Joel C. Harris, Jr., Assistant West- 
ern Manager, and for three years with the 
home office, will succeed Mr. Johnston as 
Western Manager, with offices in the Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. 


Mr. Charles Dorr will continue as New 
England Representative, with offices at 6 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Write, telephone or telegraph to either 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Harris or Mr. Dorr for 
full information about the South and the 
South’s greatest advertising medium— 








Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Founded by Jozt CHanpLer Harris—edited by Jutran Harris. 
FREDERICK FayraM, President and Gen’l Mer. 
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Beginning with October 6, 
1912, the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine will — 
become a _ semi-monthly, 
appearing on the first and 
third Sunday of each 
month. 


The same high standard 
will be maintained through- 
out each issue. 
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Business is the child of Consumer Demand. 
The Dealer, the vehicle, through which the 
demand is supplied. Therefore, if you 
want business, seek the Consumer. 


It is not that which you want the Dealer 
to have that the Dealer buys, Mr. Adver- 
tiser. It is that thing which the Consumer 
desires. : 


Therefore, seek the Consumer. 


You can fill the Dealer’s shelves, but the 
Consumer alone empties them. 


Therefore, seek the Consumer. 


The American Sunday Magazine is dis- 
tributed into more than 2,000,000 homes 
each issue. ‘These homes are in the zones 
of largest production and greatest merchan- 
dising action. They represent the kind of 
“located circulation” that makes advertis- 
ing possible and profitable. 


Therefore, seek the Consumer. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 
23 East 26th St, 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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SIZING UP THE TALKING 
POINT 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FINDING OUT 
WHAT A POINT OF ADVANTAGE IS 
REALLY WORTH—WHERE INSIST- 
ENCE UPON AN ARGUMENT GAVE 
AN ENTIRELY WRONG IMPRESSION 
—THAT WHICH ATTRACTS ONE 
CLASS OF CUSTOMERS MAY REPEL 
ANOTHER 


By Roy W. Johnson, 

When the advertising manager 
makes his analysis of a new prop- 
osition, he naturally looks for the 
three or four points of superior- 
ity of the product which he can 
put forward as basic points of ap- 
peal. Sometimes he doesn’t find 
three—there may be only one 
thing which makes his product 
different from all others. Natu- 
rally, the greatest emphasis in the 
campaign will be placed upen that, 
and rightly, too, so long as it 
represents some real advantage. 

But there is a danger in this 
connection which is not always 
realized until it is too late. Hav- 


ing determined what the point of 
advantage actually is, there is a 
further question to be asked about 
it. Is it an advantage which will 
appeal to every possible buyer of 
the product, or to only a part of 


them? The answer to that ques- 
tion is more important than it 
looks at first sight. 

For example, let us take Ivory 
Soap. Perhaps the most obvious 
difference between that and other 
soaps is that it floats. Now there 
is probably nobody who really 
wants a soap which will not -float, 
so it is perfectly safe to empha- 
size the advantages of floating 
soap to the limit. The fact that 
Ivory Soap floats will hardly in- 
fluence anybody to buy any other 
kind of soap. 

But on the other hand there are 
plenty of products whose natural 
field is every bit as wide as the 
field for soap, yet whose appeal 
has been more or less definitely 
limited because of the injudicious 
emphasis upon a “talking- point,” 
which, in itself, was perfectly just 
and reasonable. 

One case which. comes to mind 
is that of a rather well-known 


corset, which was extensively ad- 
vertised as “self- -reducing.’ There 
is good reason to believe that the 
claim is true, and that the wear- 
ing of this particular carment 
would reduce the adipos: ti 
to a greater or less exten 
the advertising so subordinated 
style and comfort to this self- 
reducing feature that worien ac- 
tually began to think that the cor- 
set was intended only for stout 
people. Since there were plenty 
of women who wanted corsets, yet 
did not want to be “reduced,” the 
insistence upon that feature not 
only did not persuade them to 
buy this particular corset, but ac- 
tually formed an incentive to the 
purchase of some other corset. 

The only trouble with the ap- 
peal was its limited application. 
If the corset maker had desired 
to limit his market to a certain 
class of customers, he could hard- 
ly have chosen a better way. But 
he did not desire to do that, so 
to-day he is up against the prob- 
lem of keeping the trade already 
secured, and at the same time 
playing up style and _ comfort 
strongly enough to catch new cus- 
tomers to whom the self-reducing 
feature does not appeal. 

_I was talking the other day 
with a man who said he was go- 
ing to buy a certain make of talk- 
ing machine. “Why don’t you 
buy a mt T asked him. “Oh,” 
said he, “I don’t care for that 
high-brow stuff. lm buying the 
thing for entertainment.” 

When I explained to him that 
the same records would play on 
machines of both makes, and that 
he could have any kind of music 
he wanted, he was‘very much sur- 
prised. He actually thought be- 
cause the company I mentioned 
used the names of certain grand 
opera singers with such promi- 
nence, that he couldn’t play any 
other kind of music on the ma- 
chine. 

That instance is cited, not by 
any means as a criticism of the 
talking machine advertising, but 
as showing how the minds of 
many readers of advertisements 
work. They don’t take the trouble 
to reason it out—sometimes they 
don’t even read the whole ad, but 
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they get an impression at a 
glance, jump at the conclusion 
that that is all there is to the 
proposition anyway, and act upon 
that half-formed conviction. 

N nobody is going to be 
prejudiced against Ivory Soap if 
they know nothing about it ex- 
cept that it floats, but somebody 
is quite apt to decide against a 
corset upon the bare knowledge 
that it reduces flesh, or against a 
talking machine of which they 
know simply that Mme. So-and- 
So sit gS for it. 

The greatest advantage. of an 
adding machine over the old style 
of bookkeeping is in the saving of 
time. A man with a machine can 
do more work in a day, which, 
being reduced to simplest terms, 
means that the work can be done 
with fewer employees... “A ma- 
chine will pay for itself in a 
year by saving clerks’ salaries.’ 


Wouldn't that be a fine talking 
point? 

It would be the finest way in 
the world to reduce the sales of 
machines by about fifty per cent. 


Every clerk would promptly wield 
the axe upon the machine idea. 
It is a whole lot better to work 
hard than it is to be fired. 

On second thought, I am in- 
clined to believe that it would re- 
duce the sales of adding machines 
more than fifty per cent to make 
that a prominent talking point. 
Adding machines are sold, in 
these days, by persuading the 
bookkeeper, or the cashier, or the 
billing clerk to accept a machine 
on trial, and then letting the boss 
find out that the work is done 
quicker and better. The clerk 
gets enthusiastic, too, and helps 
the salesman by boosting for the 
machine instead of knocking it. 
An adding machine salesman 
would have one sweet job landing 
a trial on the “do-your-work- 
with-less-help” argument. 

One of the hardest things the 
commercial phonograph men have 
had to contend with has been the 
fact that stenographers regarded 
the phonograph as an enemy 
which was to rob some of them 
of employment. They fight its 
introduction as long as possible, 

Continued on page 62 





is regularly circulating over a 
quarter of a million copies each 
week. During recent months the 
figures have nearly always ex- 
ceeded 300,000 copies. 

Now, take a list of the cities 
of the United States in the order 
of their population. To the first 
one hundred cities of this list go 
less than 4,500 copies of GRIT 
weekly, and more than half of 
that number go to cities in 
Western Pennsylvania like Al- 
toona and Erie, in which local- 
ized editions of GRIT are circu- 
lated. 

This, perhaps, more clearly 
than any other illustration, de- 
fines GRIT’S field. 

It goes to the small cities, to 
the towns and villages, over 14,- 
000 of them. It does not inter- 
fere with or duplicate any gen- 
eral newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, but it will supplement one 
powerfully. 

What more substantial, more 
satisfactory, more enduring 
trade than this solid, and when 
once secured, enduring small 
town and village trade? 

Maps, charts and detailed 
statements showing where, how 
and to whom GRIT’S immense 
circulation is distributed are 
yours on a hint to us. 

Tt is worth your while to look 
into this. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 
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That “ZONE” Idea—] 


ee OR years—yes, from its in- 
ception the Poster has given 
“zone” advertising. 





While you study your problem 
of placing your copy in the me- 
diums that are strongest when 
your goods are sold and swallow 
the waste, the Poster has given 
exclusive service in distribution 
“zones”—exclusive and wasteless. 


Use Your Good Magazines. 
Use Your Posters As the Back 


NOTE THIS :—Every poster advertit 
rated for the efficiency of its service m 
credit. You can get dependable infon 
We make no charge for the service. ¥ 


POSTER ADVERII 
1620 Stege 





OFFI 


Amsterdam Supply Co 111 Fifth Ave., New York Cif 
Associated Billposters Protective Co........ 147 Fourth Ave., New York Gi 
A A Ee See 300-308 Chestnut St., Philsdea 

George Batten Co..Fourth Ave. Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St., New York Gij; 
A. M. Briggs Co 1108 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi) 
Geo. L. Dyer 42 Broadway, New York Ci” 
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e Poster Fathered It 


“HE Poster is for bull’s eye 


advertising, not scattered shot. 
Are you for the Poster? 

The Poster is for “zone” adver- 
tising—for display only when your 
goods can be found. 

The Poster is for hastening the 
day when no advertising man can 
truthfully say, as some are saying 
now, that “sixty per cent of new 
advertisers quit.” 





Your Good Newspapers. But 
e of a Well-rounded Campaign 


ant in the United States and Canada is 
a man is rated in Bradstreet’s for his 

bout everyone—we will give it to you. 
or any official representative. 


NG ASSOCIATION 


ing, Chicago 





CITORS : 


ahin Advertising Co American Trust Building, Chicago 
assengale Advertising Agency ‘Atoete, Ga. 
n B. Nordhem Co Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIL 

John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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“The Farmer is 
Everybody’s 
Customer 
Nowadays” 


And he’s some buyer 


too, being usually an 
active life-member of 
the anti  race-suicide 
club. 


But his business is 
farming, so the “trade 
journals” that he reads, 
are the farm magazines. 


If you are in business 
to sell goods you want 
the farmer’s desirable 
custom; You can get it 
by advertising in farm 
publications,—where he 
is sure to see your 


“copy.” 





Farm Press is prov- 
ing this fact to an 
ever increasing num- 
ber of Advertisers, 
month after month. 


225,000—$1.00 a line. 


FARM PRESS 


Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mer. 


CHICAGO 











and often mistreat it so that it 
will not work properly after it is 
installed. 

So the talking point of -aving 
money by saving clerk hire is 
lowed to languish in silen 


| is one fine argument—theor:ti 


ly—but practically it is dynami 
It is wise, then, in analy, 
product for points of advan 
to find out definitely what the 
fect of those arguments is ; 
to be upon all classes of po 


| customers—and not only 


who actually do the buying, but 
those whose influence counts in 
determining what shall be bought. 
Continued insistence upon one 
characteristic of a product tends 


| to make the idea of the product 


inseparable from that characteris- 
tic—as the idea of a certain corset 


| became inseparable from the self- 


reducing feature. If the talking 
point appeals to every possible 
buyer, it is the thing to insist 
upon without intermission, but if 
it appeals to only a part of the 
possible demand it is best to let 
it take a subordinate place now 
and then. 
+ o> —__—_——_ 


SAWYER LEAVES BROWN 
COMPANY 


I. H. Sawyer announces that he has 
sold his common stock in the Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, and_ that 
April 15 he will resign his position as 
second vice-president. He has _ not 
definitely stated his future plans. Mr. 
Sawyer has been with the company 
twenty-two years, during which time he 
has had charge of the rubber depart- 
ment as well as the sales and po sod 
tising departments. He originated and 
developed the effective Buster Brown 
savertinn of the company. Mr. Saw- 
yer has held several high positions in 
organizations in the shoe trade. He is 
president of' the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League. 


rs 
TRADE PRESS ASS’N FORMED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Trade Press As- 
sociation was formed, March 16, with 
a_ membership of over half the papers 
of the city. The following officers 
were elected for the first year: Pres- 
ident, Grant Wright, Eastern Dealer 
in Implements and Vehicles; vice- 
president, G. O. Glavis, Automobile 
Trade Journal; treasurer, W. W. 
Gale, Confectioner’s Journal; directors, 
B. F. Whitecar, National Baker: j. 2 
Toll, American Fertilizer; 5S. A. 
Wolf, American Carpet and Uphol- 
stery Journal; E. M. Hoag, Shoe & 
Leather Facts. G. O. Glavis was made 
chairman of the Postal Committee. 
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HOW “PRINTERS’ INK” IS READ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, 
Cuicaco, March 15, 1912. 
f Printers’ INK: 
me give testimony! PRINTERS’ 
read—muchly rea It is read 
out of school. This outside 
g is very good for those inside, 
you think? The more outsiders 
‘bout the work of insiders the 
ff are all. 
PrinTERS’ Ink for January 4 I 
ed in a preachment on booklet 
y, using as illustration “The 
f Bread.” Well, before I had 
d my copy of the “Ink,” let- 
began to arrive sequins the 
of one of the booklets. Although 
»w the ides of March, letters 
iue to straggle in. 

To the best of our count 160 letters 
have been received. They are from 
twenty states, Canada and England. 
New York leads with 80; then fol- 
lows Illinois with 20; Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, 12 each; Pennsylva- 
nia and Wisconsin, 10 each; Minne- 
sota, 9; Missouri, 8; Iowa, 7; Ohio, 6; 
California and Indiana, 5 each; Mary- 
land, Washington and Kansas, 4 each; 
Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan and 
North Dakota, 2 each; Canada 4, and 
England 2. 

I am satisfied that many other re- 
quests should be credited to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, but as they could not be direct- 
ly traced, they have been omitted 
from the count. 

About half the letters counted came 
from advertising managers of large 
companies, and the other half is pretty 
evenly divided between advertising 
agencies, newspapers, teachers, and 
those “just interested.” 

Two of these classes set me think- 
ing, so I followed them. One is the 
teacher class. I find that many 
teachers, particularly in the colleges and 
universities, are deeply interested in 
the psychology of advertising and in the 
different styles employed in copy 
writing. The other class is a large 
body of “just interested.” They “like 
to follow the game,” to quote the words 
of one of them. They are students of 
advertising, just as others are students 
of the drama, or of old pottery, or of 
rare books. 


Let me squeeze in this last thought— 
the best thought of all. Nearly every 
person to whom I sent a copy of “The 
Story of Bread” afterward wrote the 
kind of letter that does one’s soul 
good to get. Such heart-to-heartness 
—such spirit of brotherhood. I did not 
know many of them, but I know them 
now. We are all going the same wa 
and we are going hand-in-hand. ° 
here is a hand clasp for them, .and 
for others, and for PRINTERS’ Inx, 
the “Little Schoolmaster” that is 
bringing us closer together and teaching 
us the why and how of better ,adver- 
tising 

Epwin L. Barker, 


Of the I. H. C. Service Bureau. 








Do Women Read 


Judge 
? 


HEY do. Fif- 

teen hundred 
women answered 
the prize contest 
offer on the Wom- 
en’s Suffrage page 
in Judge. 


Circulation over 
112,000 


50 cents a line 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 
Advertising Manager 
lo. 225 Fifth joey New York 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
Western Manager 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
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PUTTING A FINE POINT 
UPON IT 


One of the most recent mani- 

festations of this “age of special- 
ization” is the following letter 
from a concern doing business 
under the name of The: Mothén- 
ette Corporation. 
_ We are compiling statistics by mak- 
ing a brief examination of privately 
owned pianos in New York City in 
order to ascertain the extent of the 
moth-evil. 

It will probably be news to you to 

learn that there are many felts in 
your piano literally infested with moths 
and their larve. 
_If you would allow our representa- 
tive to inspect ~ piano free of any 
cost to you and at any time when it 
may suit your convenience, we would 
deem it a favor. | ‘ 

Trusting you will advise us on the 
subject when we telephone for an ap- 
pointment, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


Manager. 


Specializing in the removal of 
moths from piano felts is certainly 
getting down to a fine point, 
though there is a probability that 
this is an entering wedge to get 
inside and pursue the festive moth 
elsewhere. Telephoning for an 
appointment is a neat way to 
avoid a turn-down, if the tele- 
phone girl is equal to her oppor- 
tunity. 

It would seem to an irreverent 
outsider, however, that a simple 
method of keeping moths out of 
piano felts would consist of regu- 
lar applications of Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody and the “fire music” 
from Die Walkiire. Can it be 
possible that, after all, this is only 
a ruse on the part of some maker 
of piano-players to show the 
detrimental results of the “silent 
piano?” 

DASHBOARD ADVERTISING 


Argument was heard by the Ap- 
pellate Division at Rochester, March 14, 
on the appeal of the New York State 
Railways from the equity term order 
of Supreme Court Justice Sawyer re- 
straining it from using advertising 
signs of any kind on the front dash- 
boards of its cars. The Electric Rail- 
road Advertising company got the in- 
junction, contending that its contract 
until 1915 with the trolley company 
gives it exclusive right to all advertis- 
ing space on the cars. The trolley 
company contends that it has a right 
to use the dashboards for advertising 
that stimulates traffic. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING 
MEN ORGANIZE 


The first dinner of advertising 
women ever held in New York City 
was given at Reisenweber’s March 11, 

The advertising women of New 
York, of whom there are a cons'derable 
number, have for several yea past 
been dissatisfied with their inability to 
partake of the interesting discissions 
and meetings which the various New 
York advertising men’s clubs ld so 
frequently. Some time ago 
the more prominent of these ory: 
tions received the application 
woman advertising manager wh 
every other membership requi:cment, 
but being a woman, was rejected, for 
the fear by some other members that 
their freedom and comfort might be 
sacrificed. 

The meeting was the outgrowth of 
the effort of several advertising men. 
J. George Frederick of the Business 
Bourse presided. An interesting and 
humorous interchange of experiences 
resulted, and a permanent organization 
was decided to be formed. An or 
ganization committee of the f 
ing was appointed to draft a 
tution and lay plans: Mrs. Claudia J. 
Murphy, Mrs. Leroy Fairman, Miss 
Ida Clark, Miss E. M. Curtis, Mrs. 
Freda F, Brandow. Letters from Mrs, 
George B. Gallup, president of the 
Boston Women’s Publicity Club, and 
others were received. 


———_—_- +05 ——-— 


REPLY RECEIVED AFTER SEVEN 
YEARS 


DousLepay, Pace & ComPANy. 
Garden City, N. Y., March 19, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In reading your last number of 
Printers’ Ink, I noticed the letter 
written you by C. H. Clark, advertising 
manager of the Gould Manufacturing 
Company, regarding the long life of ad- 
vertisements, form letters, etc. 

Here is something that I think comes 
ar near establishing a record. In 

ebruary, 1911, we received a letter 
from the United States 
Company, of Buffalo, N. 
all they said was: 

“Here is one that puts The Garden 
Magazine on a par with the family 
Bible.” 

And they enclosed a postal card 
written from Galena, IIl., under date 
of February 9th, 1911, which read as 
follows: 

an the December, 1905, Garden 
Magazine is one of your ads of a Fire 
Closet. Wili you send me one of your 
booklets if you are still in the business, 
and oblige.” 


Incinerator 
Y., in which 


Wa ter F. SuHea, 
Manager Garden Magazine. 


——___ +0+-—_ 


_ The task of advertising and develop- 
ing Wisconsin’s resources is the stated 
purpose of the Forward Wisconsin 
League, incorporated with the secretary 
of state, recently. 
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Steady Progress 
of the most gratifying 


character has been made by 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


during the past year. 
The amount of cash 
receipts from _— subscribers 
during 1911 was the 
largest of any year in 
its history. 


$225 a page 
if three pages are 


used in a year. 
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When Norman Hapgood stops 
writing—will you miss him? 


Thousands upon thousands will. 


When Mark Sullivan stops 


writing— will you miss him? 


Thousands did when he stopped for one 
month last Fall on account of sickness. 


In CoLier’s alone among all American 
publications dominant, thoughtful per- 
sonalities are given free expression and 
a chance to feel the’ tremendous thrill 
of ardent faith bestowed by half a million 
American homes. COoLLIER’s position as 
an advertising force traces back to this 
unique characteristic for. its explanation. 


Replies, dealer influence, position next 
reading matter, all the catch-penny 
devices of the day cannot improve 
or impair COLLIER’s as a medium of 
advertising. 


What made Greeley’s Tribune and 
Dana’s Sun forces in their day was the 
magnetic contact of editor and reader. 
Search America to-day and you will find 
but one such paper 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Three Months of the Campaign 
Against Fraudulent Advertising 


A Plain Statement of the Things Which Have Been Accomplishcd—Signs of 
Awakening Public Opinion 














+ is a good thing to sit down, 
once in a while, and take account 
of stock; to strike a balance and 
see where we really stand. Three 
montis ago Printers’ INK began 
its campaign against fraudulent 
advertising, and suggested what is 
belicved to be the best practicable 
remedy yet devised. Three 
monihs is too short a space of 
time to accomplish a reform of 
magnitude, yet it is long enough 
to indicate whether the movement 
is to end in a mere form of words, 
or is to take definite shape in 
action. 

Of course, the first result was 
to get men to thinking. In many 
ways it is the most important 


thing yet accomplished; for it has 
been accomplished, and more men 
are thinking about fraudulent ad- 
vertising than ever before. 


But 
it is thought in action which is 
going to get the ultimate results— 
the things we are aiming for. 

One of the most significant re- 
sults of this movement is its ef- 
fect upon some of the large ad- 
vertising agencies. Information 
has come to Printers’ INK going 
to show that instructions have 
been issued to copy men and copy 
departments to exercise extreme 
care to avoid any untrue and ex- 
aggerated statements. The feel- 
ing has spread among advertise- 
ment writers themselves that they 
must be absolutely sure as. to 
their facts. In view of this agi- 
tation agencies have realized the 
importance of avoiding all snags 
because they know that their 
clients will hold them strictly ac- 
countable as to the truth of allega- 
tions in copy. When Printers’ 
INK first recommended _ this 
statute and the formation of 
Grievance or Vigilance Commit- 
tees, it was specifically stated that 
probably there would not be 
many direct prosecutions, but that 
the great benefit to be derived 
from the entire movement would 


-action, 


be a general toning up of the 
situation and that in most cases 
a word of caution from the offi- 
cial committee to the offending 
party would be sufficient to rev- 
tify the trouble. 

What has really happened that 
is definite and tangible; that 
can be stated as fact without re- 
gard to arguments and opinions? 
Printers’ INK believes that the 
time has come when this move- 
ment can be judged from things 
accomplished, not alone from 
things which ought to be accom- 
plished. Let us, therefore, take 
account of stock, and see what 
real and tangible things have 
been done to hasten the day of 
reckoning for the liar in print. 

The first article bearing directly 
upon the campaign appeared in 
Printers’ Ink for November 16. 
On November 20 word was re- 
ceived that the ad clubs of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis had taken 
A promise had been se- 
cured from Governor Eberhardt 
of Minnesota that he would sign 
any just law which should be 
passed for the elimination of dis- 
honest advertising. The St. Paul 
Town Criers Club and the Minne- 
apolis Publicity Club Forum both 
appointed grievance committees 
at special meetings held for the 
purpose. 

The New York Advertising 
Men’s League, on December 7, de- 
voted the entire evening to a dis- 
cussion of the subject, and voted 
unanimously to appoint a griev- 
ance committee. The committee 
has been actively at work ever 
since. Complete evidence was 
worked up in one case, which was 
not prosecuted because _ there 
seemed a possibility that the ad- 
vertiser would escape conviction 
through a technicality. The pub- 
licity department of the league 
has secured editorial comments 
from newspapers in various parts 
of the country, and has been the 
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means of spreading news of the 
movement among those outside of 
the advertising business. 

On December 9, a Chicago re- 
tail clothing merchant was cited 
in contempt by the United States 
District Court at Chicago, and 
forced to close his store until he 
withdrew all advertising relating 
to a fraudulent “bankrupt stock” 
sale. While Printers’ INK in no 
wise claims any credit for this 
action, it is significant as showing 
the growth of sentiment against 
false advertising claims. Busi- 
ness men no longer feel them- 
selves quite so helpless when they 
face an injury inflicted by such 
means, 

At the January 4 meeting of the 
New York Advertising Men’s 
League, which also was devoted 
to the subject, it was announced 
that William C. Freeman of the 
New York Evening Mail would 
donate $250 to the work of the 
grievance-committee. Since then 
the following subscriptions have 
been made to the budget of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Lea- 
gue: members of the committee, 


about $1,000; Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $250; Higgins & Seiter, $100; 
Blackman Ross Co., $100; Print- 
ERS Ink Publishing Co., $100., 


These are vearly subscriptions, 
and do not include many individ- 
ual pledges which have come in 
since the last report of the funds 
committee. 


MOVING ON THE LEGISLATURES 


On January 8 the ad club of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the proposed statute, and 
sent it with a copy of the model 
statute to the members of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature from the 
Scranton District, earnestly ad- 
vocating its presentation at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

The Dallas Advertising League 
has secured favorable opinions 
upon the proposed statute by sev- 
eral members of the Texas Legis- 
lature, and has secured its pub- 
lication in the newspapers 
throughout the state. Plans are 
definitely made for a campaign to 
secure its passage immediately 
after the Dallas Convention in 
May. 


The Committee on In 
and Foreign Commerce, of the 
House of Representatiy:s at 
Washington, has under corsidera- 
tion an amendment to th. Pure 
Food and Drugs Act prop: sed by 
Congressman Richardson «i Ala- 
bama. This amendment is 59 
drawn as to bring advertised 
claims under the law. 

On January 12, a bill wz 
duced in the Massachusett: Legis. 
lature, designed to chane the 
present Massachusetts statute so 
as to make .the mere issuance of 
the false advertisement 4 mis- 
demeanor, whether anyone was 
injured thereby or not. 

The Story & Clark Piano Com- 
pany announced on January 30 
the abandonment of the “prize 
offer” method of advertising. 

President Coleman announced 
on February 5 the appointment of 
a National Vigilance Committee 
to push the campaign in a national 
way, and to assist the efforts of 
the local committees. 

The Retail Trade Board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, on 
February 6, adopted resolutions 
condemning false claims in adver- 
tising, and appointed a committee 
to assist in the preparation of a 
bill which should be presented at 
the present session of the Legis- 
lature. 

The Des Moines Admen’s Club 
formally endorsed the PrinTERs’ 
INK statute on February 6, and 
adopted resolutions urging its 
passage in Iowa. 

Early in February the United 
States District Court in Pitts- 


rstate 


intro- 


burgh imposed fines of $150 upon 


merchants who advertised a bank- 
rupt sale in a fraudulent manner. 

In Portland, Oregon, on Feb- 
ruary 12, a merchant was fined 
fifty dollars for issuing a false ad- 
vertisement. The Portle and Ad 
Club reports that this is only the 
first of many such actions and is 
in the midst of a campaign to se- 
cure the enforcement of the Ore- 
gon law on the subject. 

The Printers’ INK _ statute, 
word for word as drawn up by 
Mr. Nims passed the Senate of 
the Virginia Legislature, but was 
defeated by a very narrow mar- 
gin in the House. 

There is the record of progress, 
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The Episode of a Catsup Bottle 


You have just manufactured a catsup. You have 
adopted a bottle which is not unlike twenty-five other 
catsup bottles. In any town probably twelve catsup 
bottles, with a cousinly relationship of shape and size, 
are already on the shelves of the retailer and in the 
mind and on the table of the consumer. 

You begin advertising and use only- magazines or 
newspapers. 

Here is what happens. Your red catsup is changed 
to black. The red, green, blue and yellow on the 
label are different tones of gray. 

Why reproduce your package in these mediums? 


When the housewife goes into the store, how is 
she going to recognize your catsup bottle? 

It’s different when you use street car advertising. 
You reproduce your catsup bottle lifesize; you make 
the red, red; the blue, blue; the yellow, yellow; etc. 

Then the housewife cannot fail to recognize your 
catsup bottle at the grocer’ s. 

Car advertising shows your package as it is. In our 
opinion the gwick familiarity of the consumer with your 
product, is more and more essential every day. 

Many of the largest advertisers in the country think so 
too—and they use street car advertising. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


HOME OFFICE: ‘‘Flatiron Building’’ New York 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 
242 California Street, San Francisco 
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There 
Should 
Be 


at least one thou- 
sand subscribers to 
PRINTERS’ INK 
who are interested 
in knowing that 


United States 
Tires 


are made as ‘no other 
tires in the world are 
made, and that they 
cost no more than 
you are asked to pay 
for other kinds. 


Read the full page ad 
in the last issue of 
Collier’s, and the 
“Why Not Try 
Them” ad in Liter- 


ary Digest. 

















stated without frills or.-em))roid- 
ery, for the first three nionths, 
Some of the events therein can- 
not be traced to the movement 
inaugurated by PRINTERS’ In«, but 
that is not the point. 

Let no man think, however, that 
that is all that has been accom- 
plished. The events which have 
been set down here are only 
those which are measurable. The 
great force of opinion which has 
been aroused among advertising 
men in all parts of the country— 
|the plans which have not yet 
| toto definite and concrete shape 
|—the activities, necessarily secret, 
of the various vigilance or griey- 
ance committees—are all a part of 
the movement, and will bear their 
weight in the crusade which, we 
believe, shall purge advertising of 
its worst enemy. 


PREMIUM INFORMATION 
WANTED 





THe RevirasLe Furniture Co. 
| Furniture, Rugs, Draperies and Stoves, 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Mar. 11, 1912. 
| Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been reading your articles in 
|regard fo premiums, and have a 
premium proposition under considera- 
tion with some of my fellow business- 
|men that. if you feel it is worthy of 
the space, would like to have a few 
opinions in regard to it. 
| There are ive of us: a dry goods 
| store, a drug store, a large bakery, a 
| large grocery and ourselves, in the fol- 
| lowing proposition: 

We are going to give out coupons 
| with each cash purchase, redeemable at 
5 ae cent of the amount purchased, 
and good at any of the stores in the 
proposition for that amount of goods. 
| These coupons will have the name of 
|the party giving them across the top, 
|and the names of the others in the 
| proposition, printed at the side of the 
|coupon. At the end-of each month 
leach store will redeem its own coupons 
for 75 per cent of the redemption. value. 
| As all the stores in our combination 
are the best in their lines in this city, 
| we all feel that there will be a big 
| benefit to all concerned and the only 
|expense will be approximately 3% per 
|cent, which is given without any other 
| big tie-up of capital. 

What is your opinion in regard to 
|this plan of premium ving? 
| A. BacHrRacu. 


There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with this system if the par- 
ties to it will carry it out as 
planned. There is one thing about 
it,- however, which may promote 


| 
| 
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“ON TO DALLAS” 


INTERESTING EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 
Protected by Block Signals 


[ron Mountain Route 


“THE LINE WITH THE SERVICE” 


Straight Through to DALLAS Without Change 


A delightful ride along the Mississippi River 
leaving St. Louis. Then through the heart of 
Arkansas, the fastest growing State in the 
Union today. Stop-over at Little Rock or 


Benton with 
Side Trip to the Famous Hot Springs 


of Arkansas at slight additional cost. Across‘ 
East Texas where a wonderful development is 
now in progress. And on to DALLAS, the 
great Convention City where 


The Ad Men are to Meet Next May 


The Missouri Pacific—Iron Mountain Agents’ Bulle- 
tin for March has been made a special number on Dallas 
—the Convention City. You will be 

interested. Send for a copy. 


B. H. PAYNE 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
ST. LOUIS 
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li Ccdiinins 


are among the 
largest National 
Advertisers! 


Abbott-Detroit Motor Co. 
American School of Corres- 
pondence 
The Buck’s Stove & Range Co. 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Climax Coffee & Baking 
Powder Co. 
(Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee) 
Cudany Packing Co. 
(Old Dutch Cleanser) 
Edison Phonograph 
Gramm Motor Co. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Thomas B. Jeffery Co. 
(Rambler Automobiles) 
Johnston’s Candy Co. 
Kellogg Toasted CornFlakeCo. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
B. Kuppenheimer Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mitchell Lewis Motor Car Co. 
Motor Car Mfg. Co. 
(Pathfinder Automobiles) 
National Motor Vehicle Co. 
Neenah Paper Co. 
(Old Council Tree Bond) 
Olds Motor Works 
Pabst Brewing Co. 
Pacific Coast Condensed 
Milk Co. (Carnation Milk) 
Richardson Silk‘Co. 
Rosenwald & Weil 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Willys Garford Sales Co. 
(Garford Automobiles) 


CHARLES DANTEL 
FREY COMPANY 
CA4dve rtising 
e/ Vistrations 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





dissatisfaction when it 
working. 


The furniture store frequently 
sells goods to a single purchaser 
which total to a _ considerable 
amount. The bakery makes q 
multitude of small sales in the 
same time, which probably total 
as much as the furniture sale, but 
which are split up among many 
different people. The purchaser 
of furniture would quickly haye 
enough coupons to redeem, which 
might be taken to the bakery and 
exchanged for goods. It would 
take the patrons of the bakery 
longer to accumulate enough cou- 
pons for a redemption, because 
they would be split up among a 
greater number of people. The 
same may be found to apply, in 
somewhat lesser degree, to the 
customers of the drug store and 
the grocer. 

The result would be that the 
furniture store would be likely to 
find itself obliged to redeem a 
number of its coupons for cash 
(at seventy-five per cent of the 
merchandise redemption value) 
without having any coupons of 
other merchants with which to 
offset them. In ~ther words, the 
coupons issued by the furniture 
store would probably be redeemed 
quicker than the rest because they 
would be accumulated in fewer 
hands. 

Since the furniture store has 
fewer ‘customers, ‘numerically, in 
the course of a year than the 
other merchants do, yet does 
probably as large a gross busi- 
ness, it tends to throw the burden 
of merchandise redemption upon 
the other merchants, and the bur- 
den of cash redemption upon the 
furniture store. Of course, the 
thing may even itself up in the 
course of time, but that is doubt- 
ful. It will take a customer a 
long time to save enough coupons 
from bakery purchases to enable 
her to “get something” from the 
furniture store, while compara- 
tively few bakery coupons woul 
be good for a cake of soap from 
the grocery. The difficulty with 
this plan is not so much in the 
plan itself, as in the parties to it. 
—[Ep. Printers’ INK.] 


gets to 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM PUBLICATIONS FOR 
: FEBRUARY 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising) 


following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, are 
1 the repords compiled by the Washington Press Bureau: 


WEEKLIES. 
Gen’l and Live Stock 
Class Adv. Adv. Total. 
Iowa nestead 91,461 58,794 145,255 
eders’ Gazette . 57,527 - ort 114,178 
Mail and Breeze 67,521 
] Farmer 66,858 
Farmer and Stockman... 64,701 
Hoard’s Dairyman 59,847 
Kansas 45,688 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 63,383 
nal StoGiliccasysen dns taeda s cn candeys 62,617 
MATMNefs cacsaa ahaa VT e sweet Conan glen es 59,575 
2 59,472 
*Orange Judd Farmer.. 65,905 
Progressive Farmer, 55,452 
Nebraska Farmer. . 48,985 
Ohio Farme 55,873 
*Farmer and Breeder 41,129 
Rural New Yorker........ pen Un eane wiaae eh 51,686 
Indiana, ParGGl, oon Wo + aco: 04k uh 6a dedes andks 46,268 
Farmer’s Guide... 
Michigan Farmer 
American AGriCumeeMe © 6 nc si6oacc 60000 ses ncees 
Twentieth Century Farmer.............. cee 4,809 
Farm and Ranch..... Mes Pe ASU CLwO Sn oe we 2,723 
Farmer’s Review.. 224 
Country Gentleman. 6,148 
Northwestern Agriculturist 1,183 
*Missouri Ruralist.......... sna X 14,231 
*New England Homestead 
*Northwest Farmstead 
Practical Farmer. 807 
*Journal of Agriculture 24 328 


Semi-MonTHLIES. 
Gen’l and Live Stock 
Class Adv. Adv. 


*Farm and Home : 68,518 520 
*Dakota Farmer 50,184 10,201 
Warm, Stock SRG TMs. coin vas ceesveevsaceade 44,819 968 
Farm and Fireside 44,506 309 
Southern Ruralist 40,789 1,081 
Prairie Farmer 39,924 1,241 
Kimbail’s Dairy Farmer 30,557 3,857 
Farm Progress 33,289 497 
Southern Cultivator Rie 29,716 8,171 
Nebraska Farm 22,619 5,775 
Oklahoma Farm Journal : 25,668 1,183 
Southern Agriculturist 19,684 1,820 
Up To Date Farming 19,684 76 
Home and F; 18,583 657 
Illinois Farmer 16,668 246 
Missouri and Kansas Farmer 16,257 291 
Farmer’s Voice I 14 


MonTHLIES. 
Gen’l and _ Live Stock 
Class Adv. Adv. 


*The Fruit Grower 4 

Souther PIMs e sa ciccep sass 6 ep pio ests asides 5,200 
Successful Farming 7 48 
Farm Journal 134 
Missouri Valley Farmer 

*The Gleaner 

Agricultural 

Farm Lif 

Farm N 

*The F 

*The Farmer’s Magazine 

Farm World........ hia 84am aséeesas 
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PERSONALITY AS AN ELE- 
MENT IN DEVELOPING 
THE FARM MARKET 


THE TESTIMONY OF ONE OF THE 
FIRST ADVERTISERS IN THIS FIELD 
—DE LAVAL RETAINS ITS TRAVEL- 
ERS AMONG FARMERS EVEN 
THOUGH DEALERS MIGHT CARE 
FOR ROUTINE BUSINESS 


G. B. Sharpe, publicity man- 
ager of the De Laval Separator 
Company, of New York, has 
found that the farmer likes to 
come into personal touch with 
the representatives of the com- 
panies whose goods he buys. 

For this reason the De Laval 
company has never departed from 
the habit of sending its “travel- 
ers” through the country districts 
in order to put the needed touch 
of personality into its selling 
campaign. Says Mr. Sharpe in a 
forthcoming number of the De 
Laval house-organ : 

“While the sale of farm sepa- 
rators has largely become a mat- 
ter of local dealers’ representa- 
tion in the last few years, the 
De Laval Company has always 
adhered to its original policy of 
choosing travelers to represent 
it in the field who can act in the 
dual capacity of separator sales- 
men and educators in modern 
methods of farming and dairy- 
ing. 

“The great majority of De 
Laval field representatives are 
men with a practical knowledge 
of dairying and farming. They 
are men who can give sound ad- 
vice as to the proper soil treat- 
ment, proper rotation of crops, 
the conservation of soil fertility, 
the value of soiling crops to the 
dairymen. the best and most 
profitable methods of feeding, im- 
provement of the dairy herd— 
in short men with both a practi- 
cal and technical knowledge of 
the science of farming, and more 
particularly dairy farming. 

“These men ally themselves 
with the most progressive dairy 
interests in whatever community 
they may be located, and are un- 
tiring in their efforts for the up- 


lift. of the dairy industr) 
it is to their advantage 
because they know that 
they can say or do to 
farmer a better dairyma 
encourage him to adovi 
modern and more profita 
ods is bound in the en 
the sale of De Laval S: 
because it is an indisput» 
that the more carefully te dairy- 
man studies those vital facts 
which affect his progress ‘he more 
will he appreciate the De Laval, 

“It is a settled policy o* the De 
Laval Separator Company to have 
men to represent them vho are 
qualified to render valuabic advice 
and assistance in better dairying 
and farming methods to all those 
with whom they come in contact, 
All De Laval representatives are 
encouraged in every way possible 
to join their influence with those 
in the territory to which they may 
be assigned who are working for 
the betterment of conditions af- 
fecting the dairyman.” 

Mr. Sharpe believes that the 
closer any advertiser gets into 
actual touch with the farmer the 
better his results will be. 

° —_——+eo 


THE “I AM” STYLE 


True, 
) do so 
latever 
ake the 
and to 

more 
e meth- 
to help 
arators, 
dle fact 


Jas. H. Matruews .& Co. 
Marking Devices. 
PittspurGH, Pa.. March 15, 1912. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In your issue of February 10 I note 
on page fifty you give credit to Robert 
H. Davis as originating the “I AM” 
style of copy, which is now being used 
by the National Cash Register Co, 
and many others. , 

While I feel, as you do, that this 
style of copy is in a way “freakish” I 
cannot help stating, however, that I 
used this style of copy over four 
years ago for Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
and there it answered a specific pur 
pose entirely different from that now 
ag by the National Cash Register 

0. 
In this connection I am_ enclosing 
copy of one of the pieces of advertis- 
ing I prepared for Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., along this line, also letter from 
Mr. Case, manager of the shoe de 
partment at Sears, Roebuck & (Co, 
who, by the. way, do a shoe business of 
over $1,000,000.00 a year. 

N. V. Sacus, 
Advertising Manager. 


—_—_——+ 0 >—_—___—_ 

Stanley R. Krebs spoke on “Knowing 
and Telling the Points About Mer- 
chandise” at the noon luncheon of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, March 20. 
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Newspaper for Men 


einai . oe 


NEWSPAPER PREMIERSHIP in any city hangs on the 
Belief that MEN place in that newspaper. Unless the men 
of a city emboss their approval of a newspaper’s policies 
and methods with a seal of Belief, leadership is impossible. 


We mean by MEN—not the banker. not the real estate operator, 
not the investor, not the manufacturer, not the merchant, not the man 
to whom salary or wage is the only means of livelihood. We mean 
all of them—all classes molded into a composite in which class dis- 
tinction is lost. 


It is this onto quality of circulation that gives the Los 
Angeles Examiner an influence es duplication in the South- 
west. IT APPEALS TO ALL MEN 


There must be a basic reason for this influence. Maybe it is the 
Los Angeles Examiner’s many-linked chain of progressive action for 
the permanent betterment of the Southwest that has won the general 
admiration and support of the men of this community and section—an 
admiration and support manifested without doubt or quibble by the 
Los Angeles Examinex’s superior circulation. Maybe it is the Los 
Angeles Examiner’s handling of the news of the day, its enterprise, its 
fair dealing with all, its news features, its nationally famous special 
writers, 


Whatever it is—RESULTS are there. The advances of circulation 
month after month tell the story. Where results show so patently as 
to be outsticking, analysis seems an idle indulgence. 


In 1909 the daily average was 49,164, the Sunday average 87,441; 
in 1910 the daily average was 57,841, the Sunday average 103,947; 
in 1911 the daily average was 66,600; the Sunday average 116,092; 
in December, 1911, the daily average was 72,463, the Sunday aver- 
age 125,587, A steady, remarkable “going up’’ day by day, month 
by month, year by year—an unbroken contiauity of progression. 
Can there be a more convincing story? 


These are the reasons why the The Los Angeles Examiner 
advertiser who appeals to men knows no class. Its class of read- 
finds his advertising when_pub- ers is all classes—and that is what 
lished in the Los Angeles Exam- gives advertising its fullest meas- 
iner immediately productive. He ure of value 365 days out of every 
— directly to the greatest num- year—what gives every advertiser 
ber of the possible buyers of men’s of men’s goods who uses the Los 
wares—talks to them in a medium Angeles Examiner’s columns the 
that has the confidence of a great fullest measure of value for every 
and ever growing public. dollar he spends in advertising. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Wentera Re 1 Rageumaatative Eastern Re premnative 
900 Boaret Bldg. Madison sauare Blas. 
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“Come down, please, Sylvia, 
I’ve something important I 
want to ask you.” 


There’s another 


clever story by Inez 


Haynes Gillmore 


—in the April 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Pulling power per copy 
depends upon editorial 
power. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 














HOW ONE MAN “BROKE — NTO” 
THE ADVERTISING BUSI) Ss 


Tue Consumers’ Gas Com: 
Toronto, March 13, 


| Editor of Printers’ Inx: 





I am fully in accord with S. 
Hall's letter and views as ex 
in your issue of February 2: 
letter was in reply to John J. 
argument on “Landing a Job.” 

I have every confidence in th 
national Correspondence Schoo 
ing passed successfully their co 
advertising and can say th: 
course has been of inestimable 
to me. My present position c: 
me after a good many ups and 
in the advertising world, ‘and i 
Powell wants to get a start I can 
say that it is up to him to get |} 
Personally I began the work inde; 
ently of any firm or agency. ! had 
confidence in my ability and ove of 
the first moves was to agree to yive a 
local merchant a little help with any 
advertising problems he might have. 
To others—a week’s free trial, ete, 
Then again I took up distributing of 
advertising matter for local firms and 
did this until I could show a few 
recommends as to my ability. 

All this led from one thing to an- 
other until my present position opened, 
The International Schools will supply 


| the necessary instruction to enable any 
| energetic and faithful young man to 


succeed but it is the young man’s place 


| to hustle. - The world has no use for the 


man who waits for things to turn up. 
As Mr, Hall says, “A young man 
who has the qualities that count will 


| get his chance after awhile if he faint 


not.’ 
Let every young man with thoughts 


| for the advertising business study 


something about the inner workings 
of every business house—while wait- 
ing for his chance. Added knowledge 
will increase a young man’s chance 
seven fold. 
GeorceE W. ALLEN. 
Advertising Manager. 
—_+ 0+ ______ 


CREDITS “PRINTERS’ INK” 


First Natronat Bank. 
Montcomery, Ata., Mar. 11, 1912. 


| Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


After April 1 I shall be associated 
with the financial advertising service 
Harvey A. Blodgett, St. Paul, Minn. 

I think it is just to say that to Print- 
ERs’ Inx is due some of the credit for 
this move. Had it not been for the 
steady educational influence which I 
have had from it, I might not be 
worth picking up as a specially fitted 


| man in any line. 


I shall read the Little School- 


| master as ereny as ever. 
| co iL. Ce 


HILTON, JR., 
Advertising Manager. 


C. C. Kahlert, for three years the 
New York representative of the Chi- 


| cago Post and the Louisville Herald, 


has joined the C. F. Kelly Company 
which represents the Indianapolis Star 
League. 
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\DVERTISING FROM MANY 
ANGLES 


advertisers were given short 
t one of the most rousing mid- 
eetings the Portland, Ore., Ad 
s ever held. Vigorous assaults 
rade against this class of un- 
us fraud purveyors by_ every 
on the proqremane, and ring- 
lutions pledging the unanimous 
f all members of the club 
the fakers were passed after 
tion by Chairman D. O. Lively, 
platform committee. 
cident B. S. Josselyn, of the street 
npany, was chairman of the day, 
| of the manner in which his 
, one of the biggest advertisers 
city, had been imposed upon. 
your business on the solid 
indation of honesty,” he said. 
start to build your business u 
ther foundation, you are build- 
sand.” ° 
R. G. Morrow followed. with 
ssion of the “Oregon Law 
the Fake Advertisers.” “I 
’ he remarked, “that the courts 
id that you can enforce the 
1 statute and convict the principal 
l as the agent. The courts prob- 
vill hold that the advertiser must 
know that the fraud and misstatements 
are made intentionally.” 

C. C. Chapman told of the fight the 
club has been making against fake ad- 
vertising solicitors ever since the club 
was first formed. He related the de- 
tails of how the fakers go to work in 
preparing the worthless programmes for 
clubs, churches and even business 
organizations, 

W. B. Shively, secretary of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, talked 
on specific cases of fake advertising 
and read advertisements of such char- 
acter from copies of daily papers pub- 
lished some time ago in this city. 

The Telegram and Oregonian were 
applauded vigorously once more _ for 
having put the ban on quack medical 
advertisements. 


Owen Jones, who for years has had 
charge of the New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Southern territory of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, has 
been appointed New England manager, 
to take effect at once. Accordingly 
he has resigned as treasurer of the 
New York Representatives’ Club, and 
O. S. Kimberly, of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., has been elected treasurer in 
_ place for the balance of the year 

+ +—____ 

Harry R. Fisher has been appointed 
foreign advertising manager of the Ok- 
lahoma Farm World. He will also 
represent the Tulsa, Okla., daily and 
Sunday World in the Eastern field. 
Mr. Ford will represent the Tulsa 
papers in the Western field. The ap- 
pointments go into effect April 1. 

+0 — 


ie Fort. Worth, Tex., Advertising 

n’s Club is considering the advisa- 
of incorporating under the laws 
state, 





Fact 
/ 


Few good mediums 
cover so broad a terri- 
tory as thoroughly as 
the Christian Herald, 
because it is sub- 
scribed for by the 
really substantial 
families in 33,859 


American towns. 


An faad 


Advertising Manager 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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GETTING THE LITTLE FEL- 
LOW IN PASSING 


CATERING TO SMALL BUYERS WITH- 
OUT DISGRUNTLING BIG CLIENTS— 
COPY AIMED AT THE HAPPY ME- 
DIUM 


For some years bankers have 
been trying to determine just the 
best way’ to induce the small 
money saver to buy bonds. More 
and more of late this sort of se- 
curity has been coming into the 
market in denominations of $100 
or even lower. 

The man with plenty of money 
to invest naturally purchases the 
bonds selling at $1,000 or higher, 
so it is the comparatively little 
fellow who must be counted upon 
to take a good share of the $100 
variety. In the selling of a low- 
priced bond the cost of investi- 
gating the property of the enter- 
prise issuing them; expense of 


putting a sale through the books 
of the bond house making the 
sale, and all that sort of thing 


runs about as high as in the case 
of the several thousand dollar 
bond. For example, it costs a 
certain bond firm $1.20 to put a 
sale through its books. After de- 
ducting this expense from the 
profit on a $100 bond the figurer 
comes mighty close to having a 
minus quantity. However, the 
bond houses want to sell these 
$100 varieties. and do it without 
sending high-salaried salesmen 
on personcl visits to the possible 
buyers, 

It can be seen that advertising 
could accomplish the sale of the 
$100 bonds almost immediately if 
the houses went directly after the 
$100 man. But as one man put 
it the other day, “Suppose we 
come out strong in an advertise- 
ment designed to get the little 
fellow. I venture it wouldn’t be 
two hours before a trust company 
or some other of our big custom- 
ers would be saying that our 
company must be pretty hard up 
for clients if we had to advertise 
for $100 ones. Such talk would 
lead to unrest among certain of 
our big patrons and we couldn’t 
afford that, because the loss of 


one extensive buyer migh: 
easily offset anything we could 
hope to make out of trans:ctions 
with hundreds of little fell. ws,” 

Up until a year ago a cominand- 
ing figure in Wall street mode it 
a point to visit once n a 
while a prominent adveriising 
man. The old gentleman thought 
continual quizzing of the <ver- 
tising friend might ultir:ately 
unearth a solution for the ‘how- 
to-reach-the-little-fellow” — prob- 
lem. 

About a year ago, illness forced 
the old gentleman to retire from 
banking activities, but before 
leaving the Street he turned 
over the selling knot to a young 
bond salesman who had siiown 
an unusual interest in the adver- 
tising of the firm. The young 
man took a Boston banker into 
his confidence and they started 
to work out the answer through 
correspondence. One day the 
Bostonian wrote: 

“T was talking last night with a 
chap in the real estate business 
who lives next to me in Brook- 
line. From what I gathered dur- 
ing the conversation it looks as 
though we could frame up some- 
thing to get the small trade. My 
friend has a nice little income, an 
automobile, and has saved up 
about $5,000 which he doesn’t 
know what to do with. Of 
course we talked bonds as soon 
as I could decently introduce the 
subject, and the ignorance my 
neighbor showed in that direction 
was something alarming. He 
didn’t know he could buy a bond 
for less than $5,000, and told me 
frankly if he had known it, he’d 
never have had the nerve to risk 
so much in a lump. Fancy being 
scared by the element of risk in 
the case of a high-class bond! 

“In going after this chap I told 
him what he needed in the bond 
direction was experience. I ad- 
vised him to take a hundred of 
that $5,000 and spend it in inves- 
tigating the reputability of the 
two best bets ir the bond house 
line nominated by his family 
banker. I thought the educa- 
tional feature connected with the 
questions he would be called on to 
ask would be worth the hundred 


very 
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Circulation Increase 
Announcement 


Beginning with the March issue the monthly edition is necessarily advanced to 


140,000 


Guaranteed to Every Advertiser 


HAT do you think of a 
medium that shows an 
actual retention of 971%4% 


W 


of its direct subscribers during 
1911 plus a net increase of 45,000 
without using either a premium, 
clubbing offer, or solicitor—an 
increase absolutely built up by 


the readers themselves, who 
wish their friends to have the 
Geographic — Why? — Because 
they think it the most interest- 
ing magazine printed. If this 
doesn’t sound just right, ask any 
one who reads it, or feel it out 
among your office associates and 
see what they think of the Geo- 
graphic; that’s a fair test, surely. 

How would you regard a 
medium guaranteeing 140,000 
monthly by direct subscription 
that shows in an analysis of 10 
cities and towns 8744 per cent 
who have a cash purchasing 
power of $1,000 or more at any 
time; or, for instance, one city 





where 40 millionaires are num- 
bered among the 475 subscribers. 
Another analysis shows that the 
Geographic goes into the homes 
(by direct subscription, remem- 
ber) of 7,000 bankers, 30,000 
manufacturers, 12,000 engineers, 
30,000, physicians and lawyers, 
1,500 Army and Navy officers— 
people who want the best and 
have the wherewithal to pay for 
it. 
THE NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE will 
publish only advertisements of 
the highest type, and the closest 
scrutiny will be given each rep- 
resentation, for it is realized that 
the Magazine goes each month 
into 140,000 well-to-do cultured 
homes in the most intimate way. 
That’s why we are a little proud 
to say at the bottom of each 
advertising page, “Geographic 
readers may depend upon the 
integrity of our advertisers.” 


Because of the steady advance in circulation, no contract for the 
entire year of 1912, at the present rate, can be accepted after April 15th. 
Page rate, $150; three pages in calendar year, $405. 


JOH NSON_M. TROXELL, 
New York Representative, 
1 West 34th St. 


Joun Ottver La Gorce, 
Advertising pores, 


16th and M Streets, Washington, D. 
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to him. After mak- 
ing a_ selection, I 
advised his buying 
two or three $100 
bonds so he could 
see what they looked 
like and enjoy the 
exhilaration of tear- 
ing off a coupon. 
Then I wound up 
with the statement 
that if he continued 
to buy bonds it 
wouldn’t be so very 
long before his $5,000 
would be piling up 6 
per cent against the 
three he is now get- 
fing in the savings 
bank, 

“After meeting my 
neighbor, it seemed 
to me there must be 


bought them, 


business men in boots 
similar to his. I'd 
like to see some ad- 
vertising directed 
toward the fellows 
with between five and 
say, $20,000 to invest. 
If you could interest 





— 
Who recommends the bonds you uy? 


Experience, character ard facilities of the dealer should 
be your first consideration. If you select the right invest- 
ment banker, your ii 


The Prestige of Bonds 
Recent years have witnessed a marvelous 
growth volume and presige of Amen 
m= soverient en 


Seam: only financial in- 


Nowadays investors of every degree 
of affluence, even to the young man 


available in the market. The factor of 
secunty, however, ws of vital 


direct to investors a 
dollars’ worth of bor 
Advice Based on Knowledge 


The busness of N.W Halsey & Co. 
was funded on an denser 


a great many young A 
i bse weg us ori cbr 
an orgamuzaton that possesses the best 
of financial, 


connections; an 
wn the vanous departments of the business 


Send for Jonny, Poton Lint No. on 5 _Alve apecial cieater deoentbing « somsened OX bond 


are sure to be satisf 





and which never forgets that its su 


t many 

each year 

NW. tS ee ee or 

in stock vanety IR 

read aad Pele sty bead re 
developed into an mie ge nga =< <erallgecang 

all American bond possible selections conlorming to 8 scicn 


, accounting, and 
organization 
from $100 to $5,000 


upon request Correspondence meted 


N. W. W. Halsey & Co. 


St! EA 22 
W Meares 5 


We deleer bonds C) vol polo mere world at our risk 








them I see no reason 
to prevent the $100 
fellow from digest- 
ing the same message. Of 
course, the very large buyers 
couldn’t very well get peevish 
over your catering to the man 
with anywhere up to $20,000 to 
invest.” 

This letter sounded good to the 
young bond salesman so he spent 
a number of week-ends laying out 
a series of advertisements aimed 
at a hypothetical prospect with 
$12,000 to spend. Through the 
text he scattered a little informa- 
tion for the $100 man. Just 
enough to answer the little fel- 
low and still not a sufficient quan- 
tity to give a basis for a kick 
from the big clients. The pro- 
gramme as completed was pro- 
nounced good by the Boston bank- 
er, so the young salesman has- 
tened to put it up to the new head 
of the Wall street bond house for 
approval. The new head couldn’t 
see it, however, and the plan was 
killed. Had he done so his firm 


NEWSPAPER 


PAGE TO KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


might have been the first to jump 
into an untilled field, and walked 
off with many sales before com- 
petitors could have discovered just 
how they were being outdone. 

Nowadays banking firms in the 
course of extensive advertising 
campaigns are swinging around 
to the point of attack suggested 
in the above letter. An example is 
the advertisement of N. W. Hal- 
sey & Co., which talks just enough 
over the head of the man with 
$100 to invest to interest the saver 
of $10,000 and get the little fellow 
in passing. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” 
said a bond man the other day, 
“to see some young fellows get 
together for the distinct purpose 
of selling $100 bonds by mail. 
A big business could be built up 
in the field and I bet it wouldn't 
be very long before the concern 
had agencies in all the principal 
cities.” 
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Realizing 
ithat the free 


and intelligent 


selection of media is 
one of the most vital factors 
- in acomplete advertising 
service, this company will 
not obligate itself to the sel- 
lers of advertising space, 
1, electrotypers, engravers or 
artists by accepting adver- 
| tising for this magazine. - 


Nichols - Finn Advertising Company 
KESNER BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


a eenintoeseeinemcndeniameanal 


Statement of policy that appeared in the first issue of the SERvicE 
magazine published by this company. This is the first advertising 
organization to take such a firm stand against the “‘Subsidized House 
Organ.’ 


NICHOL S-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
KESNER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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PLANS OF LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS FOR RE- 
TRIEVING LOST 
BUSINESS 


STRONG ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN 
PROSPECT TO RESIST INROADS OF CE- 
MENT, BRICK AND OTHER FIRE- 
PROOF MATERIALS—THE BIG JOB 
AHEAD FULLY REALIZED IN RE- 
MOULDING PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association is at last wide 
awake. Plans for a vigorous ad- 
vertising campaign were discussed 
at the recent Chicago meeting and 
it has been decided to spend about 
$125,000 the coming year in not 
only resisting the inroads of com- 
peting building materials but in 
militantly promoting its own ends 
in hard-fought fields. The first 
copy will probably appear in the 
May magazines. 

How the association is planning 
to execute its sizable programme 
makes a most interesting story. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is composed of 
associations and not of individ- 
uals. It has recommended that 
the associations composing its 
membership contribute to a gen- 
eral advertising fund on the basis 
of one cent per thousand feet cut. 
The total production of lumber. in 
the United States averages be- 
tween forty and fifty billion feet a 
year, and on this basis a fund of 
from $400,000 to $500,000 would be 
available. However, as the na- 
tional organization represents only 
part of this output, about twenty- 
two billion feet, the maximum in- 
come from the producers of lum- 
ber to the advertising fund on the 
present basis will not exceed 
$220,000 a year. 

It is not intended to confine 
the contributions to the campaign 
fund to producers only, however, 
for wholesalers and other han- 
dlers of lumber, whose interests 
are identical with those of the 
manufacturers, have been asked to 
assist. The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers Association, for 
example, has been asked to give 
ten dollars a year for each of its 


members, or about $4,280. Other 
organizations of this kind will be 
asked to contribute. Thus far, 
however, about $125,000 hos been 
pledged, and the work tlis year 
will probably be mapped out on 
that basis. 

As the cypress, gum ani white 
pine campaigns will be ccntinued 
for the present as individu: prop- 
ositions, though it is inten:'ed that 
when the general campaign is far 
enough along various wods wil! 
be taken up and their uses and 
possibilities exploited, the aggre- 
gate impetus furnished to the 
work of restoring wood to its for- 
mer position in the minds of the 
public will be greater than that 
indicated by the work of the man- 
ufacturers’ association only. It is 
likely that later on the individual 
campaign will be merged with 
that of the national body. 

This will be the first time that 
an endeavor has been made to de- 
termine the relationships of vari- 
ous woods to each other, as far 
as consumption is concerned, and 
it is -predicted that it will take 
some pretty careful steering of the 
advertising to keep between the 
Scylla of absolute impartiality and 
the Charybdis of emasculated copy. 

It is betraying no secrets to 
say that some of those in the lum- 
ber business have felt that the 
gum and cypress campaigns, for 
example, have not added anything 
to the sum total of the consump- 
tion of lumber, but have merely 
diverted part of the demand from 
other branches of the trade. The 
task of actually creating new busi- 
ness for lumber in general, obvi- 
ously, is much more difficult. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY INCLUDES 


Among the interests represent: 
ed in the National Lumber Mant- 
facturers’ Association are the 
hardware manufacturers, produc- 
ing oak, poplar, ash, cottonwood, 
etc.; white pine men, divided up 
into the local associations in the 
North and South; and producers 
of hemlock, cypress, yellow pine, 
Western pine and other coast 
woods. Practically every associa- 
tion, the members of which are 
confined to manufacturers of lum- 
ber, belong to the national body, 
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Are Agency Commissions 
Doomed? 


Our New Booklet, “The Handwriting on the Wall’ 
Tells the Story—Send For Your Free Copy 


This new booklet is the first of its kind ever 
published by an advertising service concern. 


It shows why the advertising agency’s interests 
are diametrically opposed to your interests— 
why its very business life depends on its ability 
to sell you as much space as it can—why it 
can’t afford to suggest economy—why its one 
piece of advice is summed up in the word 
“‘spend.’’ 


And this booklet does not end here, for it tells 


of a new type of selling service which, by its 
very nature, must get business for you at rock 
bottom cost. 


Just say “Send your new book” on your busi- 
ness letterhead and “The Handwriting on the 
Wall” will reach you by return post, without 
the slightest obligation. 


Send for it to-day--NOW. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Selling Plans and Literature 


116 East 28th Street, New York 


Telephone: Madison Square 8089 
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Of ee Interest 
This Year 
@ 220 of the 391 members of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives are LAW 
tion might be applied to state legislatures and city 
qT ———_ the nation. 

er - pene a PUBLIC MAN. 
Ae ood bw e and work 
with the great questions of the day and he probably 
determines the destinies of the nation more than any 


other class of men, acting as he does as both framer 


gai interpreter of the la 


@ CASE & COMMENT is the only magazine | 


for lawyers that recognizes this fact and covers in 
its pages the great politico-legal subjects of present 
day interest. 

This is why the SPECIAL NUMBERS of 
Case & Comment to be published during the next 
six months, in the heat of the Presidential campaign, 
will be of paramount interest to subscribers and of 
unusual value to advertisers. 

Send for ‘sample “ad of the April ‘ 
Procedure’’ Num 


‘Reform of 


@ May — < ey Apnil 10th. 
from 15th to 10th. ) 
q — Magazine size. 


Pio 10, 000 guaranteed circulation. 
CASE & COMMENT 
Rochester, New York 


CANADA— 


Importer of Funeral Supplies 


Canadian Funeral Directors im- 
port Garments, Robes, Silks, 
Fluids, Instruments, Wreaths 
and so on in large quantities. 
The best of these men from 
one end of the country read 


THE FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR AND 
EMBALMER 


Monthly, type 6x8%. 
Published 10th of month. 
$200.00 for 12 pages, 
exclusively professional. 


As the most prominent spe- 
cialists in America and Canada 
write for The Funeral Director 
regularly, the magazine is of 
permanent value and kept for 
reference. 

One of the Acton Group of 
trade newspapers published by 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Toronto, Ont, 
Montreal office. oe Bldg. 
Chicago office... .40 rry St, 
London, E, C., Eng. .65 Fleet St, 

















Head office 




















YERS; and a similar propor- | 


bring him in vital touch | 


(Note change | 


Advertising rates on | 


t for- 
rtising 
aniza- 
e that 


and while all have not , 
mally approved the ad 
recommendation of that « 
tion it seems’ saie to assu 
all will. 

The annual business don 
lumbermen of the 
pretty hard to determi 
basing it on an average : 
fifteen dollars a thousa 
at the mill, the sum tota 
imposing aggregate of s« 
| over $600,000,000. The 
business is usually consi 
| be third in the list of th: 
try’s industries, only the ra 
| and the banks representin; 
aggregations of capital, 

The strong point of th« 
of the advocates of lumber 
tising in the trade has bee 
relatively large investments 
in advertising by other much 
smaller industries—cement and 
metal furniture, for example— 
and the absolute lack of general 
advertising by the lumber inter- 
| ests. Heretofore it has been as- 
| sumed. that ‘lumber had to be 

bought, and that the lumberman 

did not need advertising, but, as 

A. T. Gerrans, of New Orleans, 
| chairman of the advertising com- 
| mittee of the National Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association, said 

in a recent address, lumbermen 

have been attributing poor busi- 
ness to the weather, bad crops and 
presidential elections for twenty 
years, ‘imagining that good times 
were just around the corner, when 
the real fault, which lay a little 
| below the surface, was never un- 
covered. 
Cement has been regarded as 
| the greatest pilferer of lumber 
business, but it is now realized 
| that metal doors, window frames, 
sash, interior finish, office furni- 
ture, automobiles and buggies are 
being put out in large quantities, 
obviously enormously decreasing 
the consumption of wood in these 
trades. The lumberman has seen, 
too, that their sale has been the 
immediate result of advertising. 
He has realized: that wood-con- 
suming manufacturers are not go- 
ing to fight the battles of wood, 
as he had fondly imagined, since 
| the office equipment producers re- 
| sponded to the demand for fire- 
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couniry is 
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fice furniture by turning 
out « cabinets, tables, desks 
and vier equipment of metal. 
In it has been stated with 
evi regret by lumbermen that 
>» Yawman & Erbe Com- 


on e 
pal Rochester, N. Y., has 
tak 
foi 


pre 


das a fire resistant. 
ETITION CRYING “FIRE!” 


[ there, by the way, is the 
mi erious problem the lumber 


inteicsts have to face—that of cre- | 
atine favorable public sentiment | 


for it as regards fire protection. 


The underwriters, the manufac- | 


turers of building materials used 


in place of wood, metal office fur- | 
niture men and all the rest have | 
been crying “Fire!” every time 


wood has been mentioned, and 
they have succeeded in creating 
the generally accepted belief that 
the use of wood is a positive dan- 


ger to the community. The lum- | 
bermen retort that no proof has | 


ever been presented to show that 


so-called fireproof materials really | 


resist fire, and that proper care in 
the maintenance of buildings and 


in their equipment, such as by 
automatic sprinklers, would enable 
wood to be used without increas- 


ing the danger of fire. The at- 


tack on the wooden shingle as a 


‘crime,’ to use the words of 
Franklin H. Wentworth, of New 


York, has also had a bad effect 

on the shingie trade, and the lum- | 
bermen intend to show that the | 
shingle roof does not constitute a | 
conflagration hazard, and that fire | 
insurance companies are making | 


more money on _ shingle-roof 
dwelling risks than any other 
class of business which they write. 

The lumbermen have a crow to 
pick with the fire insurance men. 
They believe that the latter have 
been largely responsible for the 


creation of a public opinion ad- | 


verse to their interests, and be- 
sides going to the public direct 
With the new story of lumber as 
a sensible and safe building mate- 
rial they plan to put the case up 
to the fire underwriters so strong- 


_that the latter will be com- | 
clled to discontinue the vigorous | 
tacks which they have been mak- | 


* on wood. The advocates of 





- trouble to state the case | 








With 
Universal 
Distribution Vy, 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


silverware is sold 
by leadingdealers 
everywhere. Es- 
tablishedin 1 847, 
there is today a 
steady and in- 
creasing demand 
for it. It is the 
standard silver 
plate, a tribute 
to merit and 
over 50 
yearsofper- / 
sistent ad- | 
vertising. | 
The suc- 
cess of this 
brand of 
silver plate 
is an argu- 
ment for 
persistent 
advertising. 


} 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 








SHARON 
PATTERN 
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the use of wood in buildings point 
out that in Europe, often re- 
ferred to as a model from a fire 
protection standpoint, just as 
much wood is used as in the 
United States, and that small fire 
losses are due to greater care in 
the enforcement of fire prevention 
statutes, and not to particularly 
improved construction, 

The lumbermen have been most 
convinced of the desirability ot 
advertising through the indirect 
effect of the advertising of their 
competitors. They have learned 
that the newspapers and maga- 
zines have been so impressed, un- 
consciously, probably, by their 
propaganda, that they have as- 
sumed, with them, that the use of 
wood in construction is at best 
unwise and at worst positively 
dangerous. The result of this has 
been that not only news items 
but editorial comments have re- 
flected the arguments of the op- 
ponents of wood. This reflex ac- 
tion of advertising, which has 
been an adverse force heretofore, 
will be turned the other way, it 
is hoped, as soon as the lumber 
publicity men unlimber their guns. 

Said Chairman Gerrans recently: 
“We are not looking for ‘write- 
ups,’ and the press agent wili have 
no part in our campaign. We had 
lots of propositions from men who 
could get all sorts of magazine 
articles and newspaper stofies 
printed—for a consideration—but 
that kind of method did not appeal 
to us. Our plan is to buy space, 
and say in it exactly what we 
want to say. We shall go before 
the public with arguments which 
we shall sign with our own names, 
and there will be no guerilla work 
nor ambushing. Subterranean pub- 
licity will have no place in the 
campaign, which we intend to be 
a straightforward open and above 
board statement of the facts.” 

+ e+ 

William Stapleton has retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Denver Republi- 
can, because of ill health and the 
necessity of a change of climate or- 
dered by his physician. He is suc- 
ceeded as business manager by Frank 
I. Carruthers, who has long been con- 
nected with the Republican as adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Stapleton plans 
to continue with the paper in an ed- 
itorial capacity when his health will 
permit. 


OMAHA’S NEW TRADE MARK 


A trade mark has been ch 
the Omaha Manufacturers’ 
tion out of 764 designs subm:-ie 
the result of a prize of cash ar 
estimated worth $500. Twe: 
states and Canada participated 
competition. 


en by 


MADE. IN 


OMAHA 


Ue. Se Ae 


GUARANTEE 


The winner is Penn P. Fodrea, editor 
of the Omaha Trade Exhibit and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Omaha Ad Club. The design se- 
lected will be adopted as the official 
Omaha trade-mark, and will be re- 
produced on all stationery of Omaha 
manufacturers and will be stamped 
on all Omaha-made goods. 


os 


A NOVEL ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


Woodstown, N. J., March 18, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The  out-of-the-ordinary advertising 
and the occasional discovery of new 
mediums, noted in your last issue, in 
the article of A. Redfield Ingalls, calls 
to mind a medium used by my father, 
E. Humphreys, in 1878, which I 
have always considered a master stroke. 

His business, that of a _ general 
country store with ready-made clothing 
included, was located in this small 
town of less than two thousand popu- 
lation, surrounded by a good farming 
region from which trade was drawn. 
He secured in some way (I_ never 
knew just how), from the tax collectors 
of the different townships in the county, 
permission to place the store adver- 
tisement on -the back of every tax 
notice sent out that year. I do not 
need to add that every tax payer and 
voter in the county was almost com- 
pelled to read the announcement of the 
Humphrey’s store that year. 

It was written in the “conventional” 
style often used by my father, and in 
such decided contrast to the usual run 
of advertising in the 70’s. 

E. W. Humpnreys. 


tO 


John H. Ranson, recently associated 
with John Adams Thayer, on Smart 
Set, has joined the New York office 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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ALL THE WORLD LOVES A STORY 


Q@If you doubt it, try to get a new novel 
out of the Public Library—and see where 
you land—or look on the study table of 
your biggest business friend, and note his 
books. 

@ From school boy to financier, everyone 
wants fiction. And fiction is the greatest 
educator, the most influential teacher of 
the modern world. 

@ Beginning with the April number the 
name 


The World To-Day 


changes to 


Hearst’s Magazine 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


first serial begins in April. The new 
Hearst’s Magazine will publish fiction; 
but the kind of fiction that deals with the 
issues of the hour in a virile, intensely 
interesting way. 


@ This does not mean that the magazine 
will lose its character as a Review Maga- 
zine. It means that in story form as well 
as in feature-article-form the problems of 
the day will be presented. 


@ Advertising rates are bound to rise. 
Every advertiser who is wise will “cover 
in” by ordering definite space now. Au- 
tomatically the advertiser who has used 
space prior to the raise in rate will be 
protected. 


Is your advertisement in the May num- 
ber on sale the first—closing the roth cf 
April? Page rate $125 and pro rata. 


HEARST’S MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Organizer 


We 
require the serv- 
ices of a strong, 
aggressive, mail- 
order expert, 
who can organ- 
ize a mail-order 
business, for the 
distribution 
of general mer- 
chandise to far- 
mers, retailers 
and the general 
public. 

Must have 
executive abil- 
ity and be in 
every way a 
thoroughly com- 
petent man. 

If you have a 
record, and can 
deliver the 
goods, commu- 
nicate at once 
with 

P. 0. Box 518 
CINCINNATI 

Ohio 





| (not gains) the whole world and 


POSTUM CEREAL’S ENGLISH 


Postum Cunzar Co. Ltr 
BattLe Creek, Micu., Feb. 7, 1919, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Regarding the grammatical -onstruc- 
tion of the phrase “If coffee do 't agree, 
etc.,” as used in one of our = ‘vertise- 
ments, we beg to affirm that is per- 
fectly correct—allowing for ‘ie col- 
loquial contraction of “do ot” to 
“don’t.” As there is doubt e iressed, 
the proper mode, the subjun iive, is 
used. (Not same construction ii Camp. 
bell Soup adv.) 

By referring to any standard work 
on English grammar, you wil! be re- 
minded that the | subjunctive ode is 
conjugated with “if,” signifyins doubt 
—uncertainty. The indicative mode is 
the positive mode; the subjunctive ex- 
presses what is yet in solution 

Examples: 

Verb, To Be. 

Indicative 

am 
Thou art 
(You are) 

He, she or it is 
Subjunctive 
If I be (not am) 
If thou be 
If he, she or it be 
Verb, To Do. 
I do 
Thou dost 
(You do) 
He, she or it does 
If I do 
If thou ‘do (not dost) 
If he, she or it do (not does) 

The negative aspect of the case is ex- 
oe as above, merely adding “not.” 

do not 
Thou dost not 
(You do not) 


| He, she or it does not 


If I do not 
If thou do not 
If he, she or it do not 

Therefore, “If coffee do not (don’t) 
agree, etc., etc.,”” is correct, while “If 
coffee does not agree, etc.,’’ would be 
ungrammatical. 

urther examples of the subjunctive: 

“Tf he remain, he will hear some 

good music. If he go before nine, he 


| will miss it.” 


“Tf he come, I will see him. If he 
do not (don’t), it will not matter.” 

“If it rain, we shall not go out. If 
it do not (don’ t) we expect to have a 


| pleasant ride.” 


“If coffee’ agree with you—well and 
good, If it do not (don’t) then try 
Postum.” 

One more, from Scripture: : 

“What profiteth it a man if he ae 

ose 
(not loses) his own soul.” 
There have been many letters received 


| by us criticising the advertisement 
| under consideration; one writer saying 
| “Fancy saying ‘If coffee do not agree, 


etc.’ This lady’s ear had, as in inany 
other instances, lost its sensitiveness 
to the very useful, yes, necessary, sub 
junctive mode—if one desires to express 
oneself with werbal correctness at all 
times, 
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efnements of oral or written 
are always interesting, and 
ot become pedantic or in- 
ademic in the correct use of 
iother tongue.” 
Postum Crreat Co., Lp, 
By Dr. Sterrett. 
tam a “three-year subscriber” 


APPREC!ATION OF A GOOD SHOT 


CusMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cruarteston, S. C., Mar. 7, 1912. 
» of Printers’ INK: 
t to thank you for your very 
editorial in your issue of 
y 22, on page 68, subject “The 
anger in Land Selling.’ ‘ 
to say that the commercial 
ions and ad clubs of South 
. cities are attempting to handle 
tier in such a way as to keep 
y-by-night, hurry-up land agent 
that has caused so much trouble in 
Florida, Texas and other ache of the 
country, by advertising at home amon: 
our own people that land should be sol 
to actual settlers and at actual cost of 
land and improvements, with a small 
percentage of sive only, the larger 
profit coming from the upbuilding of 
the country and of the property values. 
So well have we succeded in this that 
up to this date no big outside land com- 
panies have attempted exploitation of 
South Carolina lands and we have suc- 
ceeded in ge our home people 
in organizing development companies, 
purchasing up-to-date machinery and 
starting their own development plans. In 
this way we safeguarded the actual 
home purchaser ren builder, 

The fake land advertiser and salesman 
has taken as many millions from the 
pockets of the uneaoeete as the min- 
ing stock sharks and the people of the 
South owe you their thanks for your 


editorial. 
A. W. McKeanp, 
Secretary. 


FOR COUNTERFEITING TRADE- 
MARK 


_Henry Harrison, New York, in Spe- 
cial Sessions: Court, recently, pleaded 
guilty to the charge of counterfeiting 
the trade-mark and label of electro- 
silicon, a well-known silver polish. The 
court imposed a sentence of thirty 
days in prison or a fine of $250. Har- 
rison was convicted of making and 
selling a polish done up in packages 
similar to the electro-silicon, and car- 
tying a yellow label, an almost exact 
reproduction of the genuine, except 
that the name was “Electric-Silken.’ 
ee 


Myles Standish, advertising manager 
of Home Needlework, Little Folks and 
‘he Children’s Magazine, has just ac- 
(uired the Eastern representation of 
7 Vautilus Magazine. Mr. Standish 
rec y. moved his office from the 
M litan Tower to the New Herald 
Square building on West Thirty-sixth 


street, 





The LINCOLN 
WEEKLY STAR 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
“The Farmers’ Family Paper” 


MacQUOID & TILDEN 


Eastern Representatives 


Boyce Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


Circulation by States 





February 20, 1912 


Nebraska . . . . . 19,041 
Westenlowa ... 621 
Northwest Missouri . . 700 
Northeast Kansas . . 706 
Scatterng . . 3. ae 


TOTAL, 21,400 


If you wish to reach over 20,000 
farmers (100,000 readers) in the 
richest part of Nebraska and terri- 
tory immediately adjacent thereto 


use the Lincoln Weekly Star. 


ADVERTISING RATES 





Display Rate—5 cents per agate 
line. (70 cents per inch.) No 
discount for time or space. No 
preferred positions. 


Classified Rate—1 cent per word 
in agate type. 

Reading Matter—25 cents per 
minion line. 

Circulation—20,000. Guaranteed 


and proven by post office receipts. 


15% inches to column. 61 inches 
to page. Issued weekly. Day of 
publication Saturday. Forms close 
on Tuesday. 


The Star Publishing Co. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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HOW TO INTEREST NEW 
RETAIL TRADE 


THE MANUFACTURER SHOULD BE 
WILLING TO TAKE SOME RISK— 
PLACING GOODS ON CONSIGNMENT 
RECOMMENDED — CONSERVATISM 
WEAPON OF RETAILER AND PROP 
OF PROSPERING MANUFACTURER 

By Frank Farrington. 

[Epitor1rat Note:—Mr. Farrington 
for several years has been a well-known 
writer on trade subjects and the fact 
that he is a retail dealer himself at 
Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y., gives 
force to his argument.] 

When a manufacturer sets out 
to interest the retail trade in a 
new product, to get distribution; 
or when he sets out to interest in 
an established product the retail- 
ers in a hitherto unopened terri- 
tory, his business must be largely 
with the average dealer. 

Certain lines might be intro- 
duced perhaps solely through the 
big dealers, but the bulk of the 
business comes through the hands 
of the average merchant. And 
the average merchant is a small- 
er man than most advertisers and 
manufacturers realize. 

His store is not large, his re- 
ceipts are not large, his ideas are 
not large. His ideas are gradual- 
ly enlarging and an increase in his 
business wll follow, but we are 
dealing with the present. 

The average man has a!l of his 
money invested in his business. 
He would be glad to make his in- 
vestment less, in fact he is much 
more anxious to make it less than 
he is to increase it. He real'zes 
the desirability of keeping stock 
down and he does not always 
realize the necessity for keeping 
the stock up. 

This average man gets a trade 
paper or two and he glances 
through it with a half-hearted in- 
terest for the articles that teil 
him how to do more business and 
a look at most of the advertising 
pages, though, as a rule, the cali- 
ber of the trade paper advertise- 
ment is not such that it will 
stand out strongly enough to stop 
the average man as he is going 


y. 
Of course the average merchant 


is improving all the time. The 


trade papers are dong more than 
any one force to raise the aver- 
age, and right here | want to im- 
press a point upon the inind of 
the general advertiser anc’ manu- 
facturer anxious to see <ctailers 
progress to a point where they 
will be more responsive to the 
efforts of the former. his is 
that point: there is 1o_ better 
way to advance the condition of 
the reta ler than by promoting the 
cause of the trade papers that go 
to him, or that ought to go to 
him. Every retailer who is get- 
ting a trade paper is gradually 
getting more interested in it if 
it is doing what it ought to do to 
show him the way to better husi- 
ness and more of it 

Every advertiser who pays for 
space in a trade publication is 
helping to make the retailer more 
progressive, easier to do_busi- 
ness with, more responsive to ad- 
vertising. 

But the same advertiser who is 
helping the trade paper in this 
way and the merchant indirectly 
ought to be helping himself more 
than he is by using better copy. 
lf the average retailer is to be 
caught and held by a trade paper 
advertisement, that advertisement 
must stand out! It must have 
force beyond that required in al- 
most any other medium. 

If the manufacturer hopes io 
introduce his eoods in new places 
through the trade paper, he must 
show the dealer how and why it is 
to his advantage to stock the 
line. His headlines must be 
catchy and prominent or they will 
not get the eye of the conserva- 
tive, stand-pat retailer. His argu- 
ment must be, not that these goods 
wll sell as well as some other 
line, not so much either that they 
will pay a_ better profit, but 
mainly that they will bring in 
more business. He must make 
the retailer see that by stocking 
this new line he can get more 
trade from his customers and 
new trade from those’ who have 
no‘ before been his customers. 

The average retailer is pretty 
well satisfied w'th what goods he 
has. He is more anxious to sell 
larger quantities of the kinds al- 
ready in stock than he is to sell 
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va Homestead, Des Moines, 

eder’s Gazette, Chicago, It 

laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
irday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa 


The Real Standard Among 
So- Called Standard Publications 


as been said recently about the volume of advertising carried in farm 
pal | Isewhere in this issue are published February totals of prominent farm 
pal he tables (from which the above are taken) being compiled by reliable 
aud firms who make a business of counting space. 


Large Volume in All Three 


PIERCE FARM WEEKLIES 


lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia 145,2 

Farmer & Stockman, Kansas City, Mo 

Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis 66, "421 

No farm paper even rato | approached the Iowa Homestead. Only a few 

papers in the whole United States excel the Wisconsin Farmer in volume of 
business and very few the Farmer & Stockman. For ever preaching the gospel of 
true farming, Pierce’s Farm Weeklies have gathered unto themselves in their 
separate fields, a total following of readers and as a matter of consequence, a 


large volume of advertising. 


PIERCE’S SURVEY 


\ booklet of 82 pages containing scores of tables giving the number of farms; 
their sizes; division of crop acreage; full 1911 crop reports; number and value 
of farm animals; value of farm buildings per state; number of dealers in various 
lines, and a large amount of other information of great value to the advertiser in 


farm papers. 


A Chance for Data-Built Coveeion 


This booklet will help the advertiser who 
wants information. bearing on the possibility of 
sales to farmers, including crop conditions, 
income of farmers, adaptability of different 
states to his proposition, number of dealers,: 
etc. Judicious Advertising says: ‘In this 
_day of glittering generalities, the bed-rock facts 
in Pierce’s | Survey are both refreshing and 
convincing.’ 

Let me ce? you a copy. 


JAMES M. PIERCE 
Publisher Pierce’s Farm Weeklies 


lowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
lowa, circulation 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, 
Wis., circulation 
armer & Stockman, Kansas 
City, Mo., circulation 80,000 


Total guaranteed circulation.. 280,000 


Central Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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from a greater variety. Still he 
will find room for a line that wili 
develop new business, increasing 
sales on another than the “Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul” plan. 

He does not warm up to a 
salesman with a line that he has 
not stocked before. Promises of 
what the manufacturers are going 
to do to make the goods sell 
carry but little weight. He wants 
to see the people coming and 
asking for the goods before he 
stocks them. 

There is one way of getting 
under the belt of the man who 
takes no stock, or professes to 
take none, in what the manu- 
facturer’s advertising will do to 
produce demand. Every re- 
tailer is jealous of his trade. He 
does not want to see a customer 
of his drawn away. Many times 
when he would not think of 
stocking a new line of goods on 
the strength of a to-be-developed 
demand, he will stock them as an 
exclusive agency in order to keep 
the other fellow from getting 
them. Or if the goods are not 


an exclusive agency proposition, 
he will still take them on in order 
to get the benefit of the adver- 
tising and the first demand rather 
than let it go to another store. 
The fear of what another store 
may de with a new line will cause 


a merchant to stock it many 
times when no other process of 
reasoning would have the same 
effect. 

The salesman engaged to in- 
troduce new goods into new terri- 
tory ought to be chosen with this 
work particularly in mind. There 
are many men who are excellent 
salesmen, —. hundred-point men 
with a line that is known to their 
trade, or with merchants they 
know,—but who fall down entirely 
on the introduction work. 

The average merchant when ap- 
proached by a new salesman has 
a chip on his shoulder. 

When a new salesman gets in- 
sistent, the merchant is very apt 
to grow obstinate. There is no 
place in business where tact is 
more valuable than in getting a 
new line of goods introduced into 
the retail stores. 

The easiest way to get a new 
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retailer on the list is by greeing 
to place a sample lot of : © goods 
in his store on consignr. nt. Of 
course this involves th inyest- 
ment of considerable ney in 
stock, but it calls for » larger 
investment to place a ceri in num- 
ber of accounts on nin » days’ 
consignment than on nin ‘y days’ 
regular terms and no rc. sonable 
retailer can refuse to .llow a 
sample lot of goods to | placed 
in his store on ninety des’ con- 
signment; and if he is mde cer- 
tain that a demand i: to be 
developed he will be glad o have 
the opportunity of trying ‘he line 
out without risk. 

As a retailer it seems 
that it is no more than (air for 
the manufacturer to assume at 
least a part of the risk in in- 
troducing a new line. If he 
agrees to make the goods sell and 
they do not sell, he ouzht to 
have them back on his hands. 
He has defrauded the dealer in a 
measure by promising that a line 
will sell, getting them stocked on 
that assumption only to have the 
sale fall flat 

This, in a nutshell, is the sub- 
stance of the matter of consign- 
ing a new line: if it is true, as 
the salesman says, that there is 
no risk, that the goods are sure 
to sell, the manufacturer is not 
taking any chances by leaving 
the first lot on sale. If there is 
a risk and the goods do not sell, 
the manufacturer ought to take 
the responsibility of his own 
mistake or mis-statement. 

I do not question the sincerity 
of the manufacturer who puts 
out a new line and expects to 
make it sell. He doubtless thinks 
it will sell or he would not go 
into it. However. I do question 
the infallibility of his judgment. 
I have myself stocked too many 
new lines that I was promised 
would prove to be big sellers, 
only to have them remain on the 
shelves as long as I was in busi- 
ness. I know how many cam- 
paigns fail to make good to any 
appreciable degree. 

Of course I understand the 
disadvantages of the consign- 
ment proposition. Among othefs 
is the fact that if the dealer has 


to me 
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no nl nvested he is not going 
to gt ind the goods and push 
them : to that, if the manu- 
facture: is counting upon the 
deale ork to make the goods 
go, i» ‘s misrepresenting when 
he t he dealer that it is the 
adv: g campaign that is 
goin, .o develop the trade. li 
the elopment of the business 
is te pend upon: the dealer’s 
effor the dealer should be 
told in the first place and 
givens corresponding advantages. 
~ Tt ine retailer seems to the 
manulscturer who is trying to 
get his line started to be a cold- 
blooded proposition, it is prob- 
ably true that he is so. It is 
also probably true that he needs 
to be so in self-defense. Where 
would the retailer land who 
would yield to the persuasive elo- 
quence of every advance agent of 
a new line that is “going to” be 
the biggest ever? Anyone will 
admit that to buy every line that 
promises well would be to tie up 
all the profits of the store in 


stock that would soon be dead. 
And yet, how is the reta.) dealer 
to know which lines are going to 
make good and which are going 
to fall by the wayside? The 
arguments and promises of the 
salesmen are the same in both 
cases. 

Conservatism is the average re- 
tailer’s best weapon of self-de- 
fense. It is also the strongest 
prop of the manufacturer whose 
business is already prospering 
through the hands of the mer- 
chants, 

Since it is not easy to over- 
come the dealer’s conservatism, it 
is well to appeal to it, to enlist 
it upon the side of the new line, 
showing the dealer where that 
quality is best served by stocking 
such a line. Let the manufac- 
turer himself act the conservative 
part and co-operate with the 
dealer on a conservative basis. 
It is easier to interest a man by 
an appeal to his opinions or 
prejudices than by combating 
them. 
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AT 

MY 

NEW 

SHOP 


A SHOP for the making of Gentlemen’s Clothes, far from the madding 
crowd of the street, yet not too far for one’s convenience. 


SPRING SUITINGS 
NOW EXHIBITED. 
FROM $45 UP 


vroom- 


279 Sth Ave. tailor 


At 30th St., opp. Holland House 
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interesting 
in Human °° observe how 
many of _ the 

Service speakers at the 
first convention in New York last 
week of the newly-organized 
Efficiency Society followed essen- 
tially the same lines that much 
recent advertising discussion has 
taken. Almost every paper had 
the broadest human interest. The 
ultra-technical aspect was decided- 
ly lacking. Anybody who went to 
the convention with the expecta- 
tion of taking in a symposium on 
ready-made “speeding-up” proc- 
esses would have been sorely dis- 
appointed. Processes and methods 
were hardly touched upon except 
in a very general way. 

The real note of the conven- 
tion was quite different. It was 
the discovery of the “well-known” 
human factor to be, not a pawn 
to be pushed around on the chess 
board of commerce and industry 
without any v volition of its own, 
to be “managed” or “co-operated” 
or “controlled” or “driven” into 
this or that, but to be a human 
being, with thoughts and feelings 


Efficiency t is 


of his own, who must be 
and satisfied and dealt 
short, on something like : 
cal and affectional basis. 

Out of fully half of t 
or more papers read ¢ 
sharp warning that th 
earners must be considei 
that point of view; that 
sumers, the dealers, the s: 
and office force, must be 
sidered. 

Dr. Gray, of the University of 
Minnesota, notified the riembers 
that democratic principles were 
now coming into conflict with a 
system of industry organized on 
more or less absolutist lines, and 
that, judged from all precedents, 
it would not be the principles 
which would give way. It would 
do no good, he suggested, to elab- 
orate methods of efficiency if the 
consent of the wage-earners could 
not be secured to carry them out. 
A changed attitude toward the 
workers seemed a necessity. 

C. U, Carpenter, former presi- 
dent of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, arguing for the 
committee method of administra- 
tion, struck the same chord. Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, of Schief- 
felin & Company, told of the 
organization of a whole industry 
in New York, the cloak, suit and 
skirt trade, on a basis of collective 
bargaining and voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. Mix, president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
whose address is printed in an- 
other column, gave serious warn- 
ing that the nation’s executives 
are undertrained, and that busi- 
ness cannot go on indefinitely on 
the present more or less wide 
basis of underpaying the wage- 
_—. and overcharging the pub- 
ic. 

Another speaker, Mr. Cotting- 
ham, president of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, gave a some- 
what more constructive angle to 
the same idea by insisting on the 
strict necessity of practical justice 
to salesman, retail customer and 
consumer. Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
pointed out that there were limita- 
tions to the standardizing of in- 
dividuals. 


-umored 
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st of this has a familiar 
the advertising man. Only 

of calling the cure ef- 

he calls it service. Serv- 

really the broader idea. 

‘hings cannot be done except by, 

1d to human factors, or, 
Cottingham said, people. 
Trying to drive people as you 
handle things is an economic mis- 
take. Depriving them of reason- 
able rewards, reasonable sym- 
pathy, reasonable co-operation and 
reasonable service is economically 
wrong. Advertising men, in com- 
mon with other students of hu- 
man nature, have been saying so 
for some time and now the pro- 
gressive manufacturers and ef- 
ficiency engineers are beginning 
to feel that something practical 
may be done about it. 

it is easy, then, to appreciate 
how big and vital a matter this 
efficiency movement has become. 
If anything more were needed 
to impress the observer it would 
be found in the character of the 
speakers at the convention, the 
officers, and the extent of the 
membership. Only a few months 
old, the society now numbers 
nearly eight hundred members, 
among them being leading busi- 
ness men, bankers, industrial en- 
gineers, publishers and publicists. 
In the enforced absence of the 
leading spirit, James G. Cannon, 
the New York banker, the ses- 
sions of the convention were pre- 
sided over by Henry R. Towne. 
of the Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, Dean Johnson 
of the New York University 
School of Commerce & Finance, 
William Kent and H. F. J. Porter, 
the secretary. 

Besides the speakers named, 
William H. Ingersoll, of Robert 
Ingersoll & Bro. addressed the 
meeting on advertising; Elihu C. 
Church, purchasing agent of the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, of New York 
City, on “Purchasing”; and S. S. 
Wheeler, president of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company of New York, 
on “The Record and Cost De- 
partment.” 

The public aspects of the 
eficiency movement were con- 

lered at the convention dinner, 


where Admiral Andrews read a 
paper by President Taft and ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary 
of the Navy Meyer, Dr. : 
Cleveland, Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Efficiency 
and Economy, and Commissioner 
of Corporations Smith, Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The directors elected include: 

Bion J. Arnold, Chicago; Roger W. 

Babson, Wellesley, Mass.; W. C. Brown, 
James G. Cannon, New York; 
E. Cooley, Ann Harbor, Mich.; W. 
W. Freeman, Brooklyn; «vs Be 
Goes, Urbana, Ill; Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, New York; William McConway, 
Pittsburgh; H. R. Hatfield, Berkeley, 
Cat.; Melville W. Mix, ‘Mishawaka, 
Ind.; Isidor Straus, New York; George 
Westinghouse, East Pittsburgh, and 
Schuyler S. Wheeler, Ampere, N. J 

Mr. Cannon was elected presi- 
dent. 

The new society thus starts out 
under the most auspicious circum- 
stances. Its first movements have 
been more or less. indeterminate. 
The precise direction which the 
work will take remains to be de- 
veloped. The society will be 
at any rate a clearing house for 
data on efficiency. will undertake 
research work and publish the re- 
sults. There seemed to be the 
usual natural differences of opin- 
ion at the convention on some 
of the details of efficient manage- 
ment, but there was practical 
unanimity on one thing at least: 
that a new science had been - 
and that, as Mr. Towne said, 
yielded first place in practical Fe 
portance to no other science of 
modern discovery. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Breaking your back cranking 
the engine is a poor substitute for 
looking to see what the matter is. 


Who Should iq Briefly, the man 


who is disposed 
Belong toto give out of 


an Ad Club? his own experi- 

ence, as well as 
to receive out of the experience 
of others. 

The toastmaster of an adver- 
tising luncheon recently ran his 
eye around the circle of those 
present and said: “I see Mr. 

of company, that 
has been doing so much efficient 
advertising of late. Won’t he 
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contribute to the subject under 
consideration something he has 
learned in his work?” 

The man referred to, who was 
a member of the progressive ad 
club of that city, arose, hemmed 
and hawed and delivered himself 
as follows: 

“You all must know how profit- 
able these discussions have been 
to us all. I have learned many 
things of value. I wish I could 
discuss helpfully some of the in- 
teresting things that have devel- 
oped in our advertising. 

“But I think that would be in- 
judicious. Competition is sharp 
in our business, and we must keep 
our procedure under cover. Per- 
haps my chief, who sits beside me, 
may care to speak.” 

The chief thereupon went 
through a complimentary rigma- 
role about the progressiveness of 
the club, but stated smilingly, as 
though it were a fine pleasantry, 
that “it’s not wise to show your 
hand to competitors, you know.” 

This is the kind of man who, 
emphatically, should not belong to 
an ad. club. Furthermore, ad 
clubs should not tolerate such 
members. They are drones and 
should be made to know that they 
must “chip in” or keep out. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Maybe advertising theories are 
a handicap, but even the noble 
locomotive is safer on the track. 


Sometimes it is 

Blind necessary to do 

Opposition men favors in 

spite of them- 

selves. It is not so hard as we 

wish it were to find men who will 

resist actual benefit, and do their 

utmost to retain what is a positive 
injury. 

For example, it is reported 
from Virginia that the chief op- 
position to the Printers’ INK 
statute just previous to its defeat 
in the House of Delegates, came 
from certain newspapers. That 
simply means that those news- 
papers wanted to retain fraudu- 
lent advertising in their columns. 
It would not have been so sur- 
prising to find opposition on the 
part of the fraudulent advertisers 
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themselves, but it is alniost in- 
credible that a newspaper would 
deliberately set out to »revent 
what would be materially to its 
own advantage. 

In the recent efforts to secure 
an amendment to the Ma-sachu- 
setts law against fraudu! nt ad- 
vertising, one Boston ne spaper 
at least was farsighted en ugh to 
see that the amendment would 
work to the advantage even of the 
newspapers which opposed :. The 
Boston Transcript suppori:d the 
amendment, and did all in its 
power to secure its adoptio: 

The Transcript carries n 
vertising than any other 
paper for the days it is pu! 
It pays a larger return «n the 
investment than any other ‘oston 
paper. It probably earns a larger 
net profit than any Boston paper 
except the Globe, which has six 
times the circulation of the 7 rans- 
cript. Why? William F. Rogers, 
the advertising manager, says it 
is largely due to the fact that ad- 
vertisers like to get into good 
company, and because they get 
better returns from readers whose 
confidence in their paper is not 
abused. The former contention 
may be a mere matter of foolish 
preference, but the latter is sus- 
ceptible of pretty conclusive proof. 
The reader’s confidence in his 
paper is a large part of what the 
advertiser buys. 

Opposition to the proposed sta- 
tute on the part of newspaper 
publishers is the blindest kind of 
resistance. Nobody particularly 
blames a man for fighting for his 
own interest, but when he delib- 
erately stands in his own light he 
can hardly expect to see clearly. 


CLUB AT DANVILLE ACTIVE 


The Advertisers Club of Danville, Va., 
held an enthusiastic meeting, March 14, 
at which a plan was outlined to raise 
a publicity fund to attract more busi- 
ness from the territory naturally tribu- 
tary to it and planned a prize contest 
for a slogan for the city. R. Winston 
Harvey, president of the Lynchburg Ad 
Men’s Club, and Dr. D. H. Dillard, also 
a member of that club, were guests of 
honor. Mr. Harvey proposed the form: 
ing of a State organization. 

—_——+oon—— 


re ad- 
soston 
ished, 


Brazil is planning to spend $5,000,000 
in séverionng her resources, according 
to José da Villa, a prominent Brazilian 
banker now in New York. 
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LIFE’S Excess Value 


Why We Seldom Lose An Advertiser 





A recent canvass of 1800 LIFE readers 
covering every section of the United States, 
showed the following remarkable results: 


An average of over 7 readers for each 
copy of LIFE, not including instances 
where LIFE is remailed to others or turned 
over to various reading rooms, institutions, 
etc. In many clubs, for instance, LIFE 
runs from 10 to 100 readers per copy. 


54% Men readers. 
46% Women readers. 


78% keep their copies of LIFE for future 
reading. 

Pro rated on LIFE’S present circulation 
of 180,000, LIFE has over 1,100,000 readers 
per week, both men and women. 


Do you know of any other publication 
having as many readers per copy or which 
is retained by as large a percentage of its 
readers? 


This excess value above its regular circu- 
lation may explain why we seldom lose an 
advertiser once he starts using LIFE. 


To advertisers not using LIFE we 
would like an opportunity to give our con- 
scientious opinion of LIFE for your propo- 
sition. 

Prompt thorough attention from 





George 3B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., New York, 31st Street West No. 17. 
5. PF. Provandie, Western Mgr., Chicago, Ill., Marquette Bldg. No. 1204. 
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Filing Booklets 
Odd shaped Booklets, 


Mail-Order Circulars and 
Folders sometimes stir up a lot of 
trouble in the print shop. 


Kept in flat drawers, they 
frequently become soiled and 
thumb-smudged by muchhandling, 
because the one wanted is usually at 
the bottom. 


A cleaner ‘and more sys- 
tematic method of preserving 
specimen booklets is to attach them to 
pressboard| guides by means of giant 
clips, and then file them in 


Globe=Wernicke 
Vertical Cabinets 
or Storage Cases 


The guide is provided with 
an adjustable metal label holder, 
so that the samples can be readily 
indexed, according to any desired 
classification. 


These guides and cabinets may 
be seen and are on sale at any of the 
branch stores listed below. Where not 
represented, we ship direct, freight paid. 

Write for catalog and descriptive 
literature today. Address: Dept. P. K. 810. 


Fhe Globe =“Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 
New York - - 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia - - 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago - - 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston - - - 91-93 Federal St. 
Washington - - 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
Cincinnati - - 128-134 E. Fourth St. 
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HOW BALTIMORE WON 
ONE CONVENTION 


CERTIFIED CHECK WITH NO 
THE PERSONNEL AND S! 
THE DELEGATION DID THi 


RINGS, 
{RIT OF 
WORK 


A certified check for $100,000 
laid upon the desk of Chairman 


| Norman E. Mack was the fac- 


tor that made Baltimore the win- 
ner in the recent race for the 
national Democratic convention, 
Edwin L. Quarles, director of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee, 
during a recent visit to New York 
told Printers’ INK how the check 
figured in the contest. 

“Robert Crain, a lawyer, who 


| is a type of the new citizenship 


down there,” said Mr. Quarles, 


| “led the movement to secure the 


convention. The committee or- 
ganized by him raised the $100,- 
000. Then on the morning of 


| January 7 two or three carloads 
| of Baltimoreans 


went over to 


Washington. Mayor James H. 


“Preston headed the party which 


was made up of bank presidents, 
| Officials,—in short, 
the real big men of the town. 


| About one hundred representa- 


tives of this stamp were in the 
capitol all the time that the Dem- 
ocratic committee was in session. 

“One of the men included in 
the first carload sent to Wash- 
ington was custodian of the 
$100,000 check. As soon as the 
3altimore delegation was given a 
hearing, the check bearer stepped 
to the front and laid the paper 
on Mr. Mack’s desk. ‘This is 
your check, Mr. Mack,’ he said, 
‘and there is no string tied to it. 
You are to use the money as your 
party sees fit. That made a tre- 
mendous impression. 

“It had been planned to have 
Mr. Crain act as spokesman for 
our delegation,” continued Mr. 
Quarles, “but the unexpected 
death of his mother made other 
arrangements absolutely essential 
at a very late hour. O. F. Her- 
shey, a law partner of Mr. Crain, 
stepped into the breach and made 
the argument before the national 
Democratic committee. He said 
Baltimore didn’t want the con- 
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yentio. for any commercial profit NEW,ERA Terr CAR, 


which :cight result, and desired 
it understood that she was not as | golves the delivery problems 
a genta! thing in the convention- f 1 

gett’. >usiness. On the other of the retail merchant 
hand. <°e was simply banking on 
her relation as a center of hos- 
pita and particularly wanted 
the } r of entertaining the na- 
tion onvention. Mr. Hershey 
addec. that Baltimore had an au- 
ditor i which would accommo- 
dat 5,000 people, and while 
hotels were numerous, the homes 
of the citizens would be thrown 
open for the accommodation of 


delegates and visitors. A point Merchants, the Dany of busi 
winger y . your business 
pcs ne: of the _ that Balti- | gecends largely on your delivery service. 
more fh ad aad io d a “a You may have the location, the goods, 
the ie ~ hg h the party | the inside service, but without prompt, reli- 
would pa a to : rm J set able and quick deliveries your business will 
Accent was placed on the city's and | not grow to the limits of its possibilities. 
state’s unbiased political situation, The day of the horse-drawn vehicle is 
there being no pledge from Balti- -passing. It is slow and confines your busi- 
more or Maryland to support any | ness to a limited territory. You have to 
candidates, so whoever ran for pay for its keep whether it works or not. 
the nomination would be doing so The motor car is very expensive to buy 
on neutral ground. Well the an- | and maintain and is too large for the deliv- 
swer to all this was, ‘We won.’ — ery needs of the average merchant. 

The gist of the situation 1s The New Era Tri-Car will meet all 
that none of Baltimore’s competi- | the demands of the retail merchant. 
tors landed in Washington with a It is light, speedy and powerful and will 
fraction of the éclat displayed by give continuous, prompt, quick and econom- 
our delegation. Money, spirit and | ical service regardless of weather and road 
argument all went toward land- | conditions. 
ing the convention. I have told The average daily up-keep cost of the 
you about the $100,000 check and | Tyi-Car, based on the tests of merchants, 
Mr. Hershey’s argument. The | in many different lines of business, does not 
spirit, I think, was demonstrated | exceed twenty-five cents a day. 
by the carloads of representative The Tri-Car means more business, 
citizens who never let up until | better business and better paying business 
they had landed what they had | to the merchants who install it. 
set out after. It comes to you thoroughly wag pr 

nin tried and proved in almost every line o 

meee SPECIAL business and is backed by the strongest 

ALLAS TRAIN kind of a business reputation. ; 

A special train of Pullman sleepers If you will take the trouble to fill in and 
has been arranged for to convey the | mail to us the coupon, we will be ple. 
Toronto ad men to the Dallas conven- | to send ye literature and opinions that 


tion. The train is to leave Toronto A = 
on the evening of May 6. It is figured | ate bound to create a favorable impression. 


by the committee that the total necessar 
expenses of the trip, exclusive of meals | THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
in Dallas, will amount to $92.80 each. | 31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 
The club hopes to contribute for each 
member who attends the convention $25, THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
which will bring the expense down to 31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


$67.80, 











SEAL FSP) Ta Send me your literature. 
rks is the title of the new monthly 
of the Dayton, Ohio, Advertising 

From a typographical standpoint 
irst number is attractive and it con- 

a goodly collection of helpful 

> together with a liberal amount 
vertising. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classr« om 








The Schoolmaster sat in the 
dining room of a large hotel the 
other day, marveling at the effi- 
ciency of the staff of waiters. The 
hotel is not the most famous in 
the country; it is probably man- 
aged no better than hundreds of 
other American hotels; but all 
such hotels afford fruitful sub- 
jects of study to those who have 
the task of improving the effi- 
ciency of sales-people. Think of 
the job of taking from one hun- 
dred to two hundred negroes and 
so training and organizing them 
that they shall do their work with 
marked skill; that they shall not 
talk too much; that they shall 
courteously refrain from contro- 
versy even when guests are pee- 
vish and unreasonable; that they 
shall do their work joyfully and 
make glad those whom they serve. 
‘The job is being done—has been 
«done—on every hand, and, mind 
you, all this is built up out of ma- 
terial that is not supposed to be 
as alert, as tactful, as conscien- 
‘tious as the white race. We must 
take off our hats to those who 
bring it about. 

Of course, there are stores with 
sales service that commands gen- 
eral admiration, but compare the 
efficiency of the average large 
store with the efficiency of the 
serving staff of the average large 
hotel. According to the School- 
master’s observation, the hotels 
have the stores beaten. Both are 
in the business of serving the pub- 
lic. The stores have a much 
larger field than the hotels, and 
seemingly have much greater 
need of skilful service; and yet 
the grade of service averages 
rather low. Here is a field to 
which advertising men in coming 
days are going to give more at- 
tention. Just now the most that 
advertising men are doing is tell- 
ing each other how poor selling 
service usually is. That is not 
constructive work. Pressure can 
be brought to bear on employers 
of sales-people to adopt improved 


systems of training an 
pensation. Manufactur 
interested in getting 

selling aids. The selli: 
a specialty as a fountai: 
hat is a fine art; and 

made so before the Ww 
advertising man can h 
support. 


of com- 
S can be 
ut more 
of such 
pen ora 
must be 
k of the 
€ proper 


* * 


The Schoolmaster ha 
a rather odd letter fro: 
ern correspondent who 
great length that it is 
tage to make all sorts of errors 
in advertising copy, particularly 
letter copy. This correspondent 
rejoices in his inability to use 
“high falutin” language — appar- 
ently thinking that all good lan- 
guage is of the despised “high 
falutin” kind—and says he has. 
found “bum” English to be the 
kind that “brings the merry old 
dough.” This is nonsense. If 
poor language brought better re- 
turns than good language, why 
would it not be a good plan to 
make the language still poorer? 
The chatty, easy style of compost- 
tion is usually better than the 
more formal style, but nothing is 
gained by deliberately filling copy 
with errors. 


received 
a West- 
argues at 
n advan- 


* * 


No, sir; ty does not believe in 
what he calls “gush correspond- 
ence.” To him, all courteous, 
sympathetic correspondence is 
“gush” or “hot air,” and so when 
any one of the thousands of peo- 
ple that deal with his house on 
the instalment plan of payment 
write, giving reasons as to why 
they cannot pay promptly, he gives 
all the blunt reply that he thinks 
they must have overlooked that 
clause in their contracts that stip- 
ulates prompt payment every 
month. Whether the delay is 
said to be on account of sickness, 
loss of employment or other such 
cause, the answer is the same. 
The company’s policy is that 
rarely can an extension |e grant 


ed. “So why dilly-dally?” asks 
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S.:burban Life Magazine 


Paid Advertising 
For March - 23,970 lines 
For April - 21,590 lines 


Every line at regular rates and no advertiser was 
given a line more than he paid for. 


94° of the business in these two big numbers 
represents renewal or continued contracts. 


FRANK A. ARNOLD, Advertising Manager 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 























Save on Your 
Canadian Advertising 
Plates 


Save time by having your work done by the “Rapid” 
Method. 


Save money by saving the Canadian duty of 1%c. 
per square inch. Save money by having perfect print- 
ing plates that give your advertising full value. Save 
money by using our knowledge of Canadian publications 
—we know which papers require plates, which papers 
require them mounted or flat, which papers can take 
mats, etc., etc. 


We will do your shipping for you too if you instruct 
us to. Prompt service and first class work guaranteed. 
Prices on request. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. of Canada 


| MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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A Paper, Whose Read- 


ers Enjoy Reading, Is 
Valuable to Advertisers 

















A few days ago we received 
a letter from Mr. O. B. 
Manville, a prominent real 
estate man in northern Ne- 
braska. Among other things 
he said “I always enjoy read- 
ing my Norfolk News better 
than any other daily I take. 
I take Omaha, Sioux City 
and Norfolk.” 


Norfolk, Neb. 
Daily News 


The World’s Greatest 
Country Newspaper 


Mr. Manville enjoys reading 
his Norfolk News better 
than any other paper because 
first, it is his home paper, it 
gives him his home news; 
second because it gives him 
the latest telegraph news, 
market and weather reports 
a day ahead of the oo 
and Sioux eo! papers. 
“9 want to sell anything 
Manville or any of the 
rest of our 8000 subscribers 
in Northern Nebraska and 
Southern South Dakota ad- 
vertise in their favorite pa- 
per, The Norfolk Daily 
News. Send for rates, 
sample copy and sworn de- 
tailed statement of circula- 
tion, 


C. B. CABANISS 
ADV. MGR. 























Womenthe bulwarkof the Janesville, 
Wisconsin, Daily Gazette strength 


It’s a home paper because it is clean 
and appeals to women. A whole page 
every day by women for women. 

Woman’s welfare and the problems 
of the home are the features which the 
Gazette has emphasized and as a result 
the women are warm friends. 

Every day in 6,000 homes in this rich 
Wisconsin section, the Gagette carries 
the word which interests the women 
(the buyers). 

Your goods should be in these 6,000 
homes, but are they? 

THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

M. C. Watson, 34 W. 33d St., New York. 

A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg.,Chicago 





he. He does not believe 
sible to get as good r 
better results, by replyin 
style: “We regret to | 
you have been ill. Wit 
to your payment, we ar: 
have to say we have so 1 
tomers asking for more 
we feel we cannot mak: 
ception to the rule. Ar 
have to ask you to make - special 
effort; perhaps you can ~ +t some 
acquaintance to help you it. We 
hope so, and we also h. ve that 
you are now feeling muc!: better,” 

The so-called sales cor: <spond- 
ent who is so far back in ‘11s ideas 
of modern selling as not :o know 
that firmness and good vill are 
compatible is probably beyond 
missionary effort; the only rem- 
edy is to remove him. Soon the 


t 1s pos- 
ults, or 
in this 
‘rn that 
respect 
orry to 
my cus- 
ne that 
iny ex- 
SO we 


advertisements for correspondents 

may contain the suggestive expres- 

sion—‘“must be a good wii! man.” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster of late has 
received several letters from ad- 
vertisers, enclosing mediocre ad- 
vertisements and extending the 
invitation to write better ones. It 
apparently did not occur to these 
advertisers that it is asking much 
of a business writer to ask him, 
without compensation, to spend 
several hours working out copy 
on a new subject. And, strange 
to say, it usually does not occur 
to these advertisers that facts 
would have to be furnished, ques- 
tions answered and perhaps some 
investigation made before copy 
of the right sort could be written. 
The idea seemed to be that some 
one like the Schoolmaster could 
merely close his eyes, reach up 
into the blue sky and pluck out 
the advertisement complete. That 
is the way some advertisements 
are probably written, but it is not 
the kind of advertisements the 
Schoolmaster believes in. 

* 


Every little helps. A manufac- 
turer of heel plates sold a large 
order to a big mail-order house. 
The heel plates were put up in 
small packages, with some attrac- 
tive advertising on the package. 
The heel plates were apparently 
broadly distributed in their orig- 
inal packages by the mail-order 
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Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

















POST CHICAGO 


You will reach 5,000,000 people every day — residents and 
transients—and you can cover every avenue of transportation, 
and every section of the most wonderful city in the world. 








Pictures are the Shorthand 
of Advertising — 


Men, women and children always read pictures. 
They are read at a glance. ; 
That is why posters are so superlatively effective. 
Let us talk it over with you. 


American Posting Service 
B. W. ROBBINS, President 
Chicago, Iil. 
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house and now the manufacturer 
is getting direct orders for small 
lots from many different parts of 
the country. They come from re- 
tailers and jobbers, too; evidently 
after getting the first lot from the 
mail-order house, the purchaser 
has gone to the local dealer. Re- 
sult—mail-order dealer has cre- 
ated trade for local merchant. 
This often happens. The School- 
master knows of two recent in- 
stances where the demand for a 








Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets 7? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Through the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
ou are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 


C é N. . 








Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 761-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think wine a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 86e. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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red cedar chest was cr. ated by 
a mail-order manufacturer, but 
the sales were made by a local 
furniture store. The che .ts were 
not those made by the ; dvertis- 
ing manufacturer, either. Perhaps 
the retailers have cause ‘ore of- 
ten than they know to !: ess the 
mail-order advertiser, whose ad- 
vertising is generally conceded to 
be higher in demand-:reating 
value than retail work. 
a re 
ADVERTISING MEN TALK TO 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


Herbert N. Casson, author of “Ads 
and Sales,” and James Sche:merhorn, 
publisher of the Detroit Times, spoke at 
a dinner given by the members of the 
Glen Ridge, N. J., i > gational 
Church on ‘the evening of March 20, 
Mr. Casson spoke on “The Ethics of the 
Advertising Man” and Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s topic was “The Ethics of the 
ig oe F. D. Bell, secretary of 
the erle Laboratories, New York, 
and chairman of the meeting, prefaced 
the speeches with lantern slides showing 
divers common types of misrepresenta- 
tion in advertising. The keynote of 
Mr. Casson’s talk was the fact that the 
advertising profession is the only one 
which is reforming itself entirely from 
within its own ranks. 


a 
RED ROOSTERS CELEBRATE ST. 
PATRICK’S DAY 


The Red Roosters Club, of Chi- 
cago, observed St. Patrick’s Day on 
the night previous and pemyeing in- 
cluding the chief candidate was Irish 
The candidates who helped advertise 
the occasion were Arthur A. Hinkley, 
advertising director of Home Life; 
James O’Shaughnessy, president of the 
O’Shaughnessy Advertising Company; 
Ralph E, riggs, of the Monthly 
Magazine Section; A. J. Irvin, of the 
John Glass Special Agency, and Her- 
bert Vanderhoof, o the Canada 
Monthly Magazine. 











Sun Advertising 
Grows Steadily ! 


During February, 1912, the 
steady progress of The Pitts- 
burgh Sun is indicated by the 
Splendid gain of 


4955 Inches 


In Paid Advertising over the 
corresponding month of 1911. 


January Gain, 4957 Inches 
February Gain, 4955 Inches 
Two Months’ Gain, 9912 Inches 


Let Your Business Grow in the 
Newspaper That Grows! 


The Sun Grows Greater Day by 
Day. 
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JESS EXECUTIVES 

1ST GROW OUT OF 

5-POINT CLASS 
(Continued from page 6) 

If such a man is broad enough 
to rec 2nize his duties to his em- 
ploy: nd the public, he should 
becuie, and generally does be- 
come, ie highest example of ef- 
ficie: in the executive, and 
builds up a highly efficient ad- 
ministrative department. 

It is this type of man that has 
made American business what it 
is to-d lay, and it is on this type of 
man that the success of Ameri- 
can business in the future must 
depend. 

(he great weakness of our big 
businesses—of our  trusts—lies 
in the scarcity of men of this 


pe. 

The success of the various 
units of which our trusts are 
composed has generally been 
brought about through years of 
effort on the part of a man of 
this type. 

When the trust is first organ- 
ized, these men are retained, and 
having better tools to work with 
and more resources at their com- 
mand, they are usually able, while 
they remain in control, to show 
better results with the larger 
business than they have been able 
to show with their individual 
units, 


WHERE THE TRUSTS HAVE SUF- 
FERED 


Presently, however, these men 
begin to retire or die off. They 
must be replaced. From what 
source can they be replaced? 

Men of this same type are run- 
ning their own businesses—are 
making good. They cannot be 
lured to the employ of the trust, 


even if the trust were able to | 


find them. 

If you think it is easy to find 
100-point executive men, based on 
any reasonable expectation as to 
erry of performance, take a 
contract to find a dozen or so of 
them within an ordinary limit of 


The trust must fall back to the 
hi ghe “¢ executive, to a man devel- 
oped through trust methods. 








Advertising 
Gains 


For Twelve 
Consecutive Months 


During February, 1912, The 
Record-Herald " contained 
1777 columns of advertis- 
ing, a gain of 62 columns 
over February, 1911, com- 
pleting an unbroken record 
of advertising gains for 
twelve consecutive months. 
The total gain of The Rec- 
ord-Herald in this period 
far exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 











Buckley Dement- & Co. 


The Name That is 
Synonomous With 


Efficient Mailing Service 





—Guaranteed Mailing Lists 
—Follow Up Form Letters 
—Addressing and Mailing 

of all kinds of Literature 





An Organization of 
200 Trained People 


Our interesting statistical book 
of various business lines_in the 
U. S., sent to advertisers Free for 
the asking. 

Advertising agencies and solici- 
tors find this book invaluable in 
talking to prospects. 

Write Today For Copy 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 
607 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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“The thing that serves a man 
best, that helps him in his work 
is what he most appreciates. ° 


VULCAN 
PENS 


With your name on 
them, will create good 
will among those you 
wish mostto please. In 
their hands it becomes 
a constant suggestion 
to order from you. 


WE'LL GUARANTEE 
and fill any Pen 


demand you make 


Nominal cost —- sure 
results 


Write for particulars 


J. P. ULLRICH & co. 
27 Thames Street mY. 








@ The ideal advertising 
souvenir that day in and 
day out will impress your 
trade-mark or whereabouts 
on the man who buys. 

@ ‘‘Trade Marks’’ repro- 
duced on the dial does the 
trick. 

@ Quantity prices on this: 
and many other styles upon 
request. 


Knickerbocker Watch Co. 


11 John Street, New York 
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However able such a . 
be, however good a us 
be able to make of stat 
reports, he cannot poss 
that close personal toucli 
various details of which 
is built, as the man who 
ly put it together and d 

‘lhe headquarters of 
poration usually being 
in New York City or so 
large city, or in a forei 
try, is far removed fron: 
tual scene of operations 

The plants are scattere. 
the country and no man, | 
active, can hope to bec: 
mately and personally acuainted 
with all of them. The «dminis- 
tration becomes gradualiy more 
machine-like, more and more red 
tape is introduced, and the hu- 
man element is eliminated. 

Who for a moment imagines 
that the Sugar Trust, as admin- 
istered to-day, is as well hz andled, 
from the owner’s point of view, 
as when administered by) Have- 
| meyer? 

Who imagines that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which has 
reached the highest efficiency in 
all possible directions, under ‘he 
administration of Rockefeller, 
could have continued that effi- 
ciency, even if it had not been 
interfered with by our courts, 
with Rockefeller’s dominating in- 
fluence withdrawn? 

It is in these facts that the 
inherent weakness of big  busi- 
ness and our trusts lie. Their 
successful operation in the future 
depends on the solution of these 
problems. 

The inefficiency of the admin- 
istrative departments of smaller 
business is due to the natural in- 
efficiency of humanity. The ma- 
jority of men are satisfied with 
“well enough,” instead of the best 
possible. 

The majority of administrative 
departments are satisfied to oper- 
ate their business along old lines, 
with a moderate degree of suc- 
cess, instead of studying them- 
selves and forcing themselves on 
to greater activity and greater 
success. 

Many of the executives of 
these small businesses have néi- 


ian may 
he may 
tics and 
ly have 
with the 
i€ trust 
riginal- 
ected it. 
ie cor- 
situated 
e other 
n coun- 
the ac- 


around 
owever 
ne inti- 
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ther ‘he training nor the knowl- 
edge which is required to oper- 
ate a business successfully. 

They may depend wholly upon 
the personal touch, when we all 
know the personal touch must be 
backed by the general -reports and 
Statistics. 

They may depend wholly upon 
reports and statistics, when we 
know that reports and _ statistics 
must be backed by personal fa- 
miliarity with every detail of the 
business involved. 

They content themselves with 
doing what others have done be- 
fore them, rather than putting 
forth any new lines of action, 
new lines of activity. 

In my opinion, the greatest op- 
portunity for increasing efficien- 
cy of the business world as a 
whole, lies in increasing the effi- 
ciency of its administrative de- 
partments. 


+0 -—--— 


DID HE HAVE TO ASK FOR 
THEM? 


WHY 


Six or eight hardware merchants 
were decorating the easy chairs in the 
booth at the New England Hardware 
Exhibit down in Boston one afternoon 
about three weeks ago spinning yarns, 
real and _ imaginary. Bartley J. 
Doyle, sales manager of the Young 
Safety Razor Company, of Philadel- 
phia, had just given us all a good 
cigar and was in the middle of a 
story that even beat his tobacco when 
a merchant from Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., joined the crowd. At the con- 
clusion of Doyle’s story the conver- 
sation shifted to souvenirs and if the 
contents of our pockets could have 
heen wished on a criminal making an 
insanity plea, he would have put it 
over without argument. 

We had fly  swatters, toy lawn 
mowers, note books, butterfly bill hold- 

match safes, whetstones, calen- 

, tin pans and mouse traps. The 
buttons and badges that were brought 
out of those pockets would have deco- 
rated at least one end of the exhibit 
iall in a pinch. 

The man from Shelburne Falls didn’t 
bring out a souvenir. Not a single 
sample lined his jeans, and when 

vhat sort of a collector he 
merchant said he had 75 
s that had any of ours skinned 
block, He had them in a 
ok, a list of manufacturers’ 
This man had visited every 
in the big exposition hall and 
manufacturer whose goods he 
promised to send him electros 
goods to use in his adver- 
in the little home paper.—Iron 


Advertising in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


carries conviction with it. There 
are no “doubting Thomases” 
among the readers. They be- 
lieve in the magazine—its poli- 
cies, precepts, and ideals. They 
believe in its advertisers to just 
as great an extent. 


_ That is why a keyed adver- 
tisement nearly always “comes 
back.” 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 


. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 











WANTED 
Copy-writer 

We need a man who can pro- 
duce merchandising copy—who 
can put himself into the other 
man’s shoes and write advertis- 
ing that will win his trade. 
Send samples, terms, etc. 


Artist 


We have an exceptional opening 
for a real artist—a man _ or 
woman who is FIRST-CLASS 
on airbrush work, strong on line 
and wash, and capable of work- 
ing up an idea according to 
merchandising-advertising rather 
than “artistic” ideals. Send 
samples, terms, etc. 


Solicitor Plus 
A man of dignity and long ex- 
perience, who has léarned the 
lesson of merchandising-advertis- 
ing as against fly-by-night pub- 
licity; who can meet and im- 
press the “big guns” of business, 
is wanted to take charge of Big 
national account. What have 
you done? What do you want? 


Curtiss-Rowe-Pierce Advertising Co. 
f L. Roy Curti:s 
President f 
Kansas City, 


Merchandising 
A . ; 
Missouri 


dvertising 
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BASING YOUR BUSINESS 
ON MEN, NOT THINGS 
(Continued from page 12) 


ment in correspondence and in 
following up the trade between 
the visits of the salesman. Pro- 
spective trade, as well as custo- 
mers, should be kept in touch 
with in this way. All the details 
in connection with customers and 
prospective customers or con- 
sumers should be recorded on a 
card system, so that you have a 
live record of the work on each 
territory constantly before the 
sales manager. 

The ideal salesman is more 
than a salesman. He should be a 
representative not only in name, 
but in fact, for when he enters 
the customer’s store he _ repre- 
sents not only, the sales depart- 
ment, but also the advertising 
department, the manufacturing 
department, the financial depatt- 
ment and the accounting depart- 
ment and the executive depart- 
ment. He represents the house. 

He should know these depart- 
ments well enough to carry out 
the policy governing them and 
to co-operate with the house and 
the customer in all that relates 
to them. Selling, while a very 
important part of his work, is not 
all of it. Only a systematic and 
continuous method of training 
will fit him for the position of an 
all-around representative. 

Now, with regard to the train- 
ing. There should be some sys- 
tematic method of teaching, and 
in addition to oral instruction I 
strongly recommend the use of 
a manual or handbook, which 
should contain the fullest infor- 
mation of the company’s goods, 
its policy and methods, and use- 
ful information of all kinds con- 
cerning the conduct of the busi- 
ness. It should be of such a 
character that it will prove help- 
ful to the salesman in meeting 
successfully the difficulties and ob- 
stacles that are sure to confront 
him in his daily work. 

I believe in the publication of a 
monthly paper or magazine for 
the staff, provided it contains in- 
structive and interesting material. 
It is a good means of keeping up 


INK 


the interest in the anization 
as a whole, and of giv 1g recog. 
nition of good work d: © by any 
member of the staff any de- 
partment of the organ: «tion, [t 
should be inspiring as |! as in. 
structive, and this is  mething 
not easily accomplishe 

Frequent bulletins 
information and  .« 
news of the business h 
up the interest of the : 
field, and can be made 
an educational way. 

Special campaigns st: up new 
interest and new busi: «ss, and 
properly handled can be made 
really productive. Properly used, 
all these things can be ‘nade ef- 
fective in training, but nothing 
equals the personal work of the 
manager in meetings, in the fac- 
tory and on the road; here js 
where the personality, example 
and leadership of the man counts 
for more than all else. 

When you have fully instructed 
your men, then comes the im- 
portant problem of handling 
them, which means so much. The 
problem to my mind is not how 
to get the most out of them, but 
how to get the best out of them, 

While the salesman should be 
the manager of his territory, he 
should be under the close super- 
vision of his sales manager, who 
should direct his movements and 
be in daily touch with him. Or- 
ders are expected, and much 
more, the daily report should 
give intimate information of the 
customer, what he is doing, and 
what he is not doing, suggestions 


ntaining 
uraging 
to keep 
n in the 
‘Ipful in 


‘ for helping him increase the busi- 


ness, information about the town 
and new prospects. 

The information should be live 
material, and not useless dead 
wood, The’ correspondence 
should be direct, brief and en- 
couraging. Show the salesman 
you want to and can help him, 
and you'll get his co-operation; 
but don’t harass him with fault- 
finding, nagging letters. His 
work is not always easy, and 
often done under discouraging 
conditions. Give him a hand, not 
by “jollying” him, but by sincere, 
friendly and effective co-opera- 
tion. 
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I strong believer in com- 
petit:. » among the members of 
the si, and between the branch 
house; and different departments. 
Com»: ‘ition inside the business, 
as We: as outside, is stimulating. 
Anytiiug that will stir us up to 
speci! efforts and make us strive 
to make the most of ourselves is 
good ior us as individuals and 
good id the business. I believe 
every man likes to win, and it’s 
a good thing to encourage and 
develop that kind of spirit. 

too, usually 
bring the best men to the front, 
and in this way you discover 
where the best talent lies. 

The competitions also afford an 
opportunity to reward the men 
who produce special results or 
make exceptional records. The 
essential thing in any competition 
is that it shall be fair to all who 
compete. Make sure that only 


the best men can win. It’s Top 
Notchers we are looking for and 
most men have some top notcher 
possibilities : 


in them. A _ great 
thing is to provide a chance for 
these qualities to develop. The 
competition should include more 
than sales. It should include all 
that makes for the successful all- 
around representative. 

Promotions wherever possible 
should be made from the ranks, 
and nothing but merit should 
count in making a choice. The 
theory of “blood being thicker 
than water’—that money or 
family connections overtop abil- 
ity and loyal persevering effort, 
has undermined many a vigorous 
organization. Brains, industry 
and character should be the test 
al promotion — and __ nothing 
erse. 

Never disregard faithful long- 
time service. Always take care 
of men who have done good 
work when time or misfortune 
overtake them. You want aggres- 
siveliess in your organization al- 
Vays, but temper it with consid- 

for those who have done 
‘part well. There should al- 
c a useful place for them, 
not, one should be found. 
ssiveness I have just 
should always have. The 
spirit should be the dom- 


inating spirit in the sales depart- 
ment. The spirit to win for the 
house, for the goods, for the cus- 
tomer, and for ourselves should 
permeate the whole organization. 
Pride in the institution, in its 
products, in its management and 
its customers is what makes en- 
thusiastic and successful fight- 
ers. 

How are we going to get this 
vital and priceless force injected 
into the organization? You can’t 
inject it. Please mark that care- 
fully. It is something that de- 
velops from the inside, and not 
from the outside. It is the out- 
growth of merit, fairness, encour- 
agement, sincerity and character. 

Unless your management, your 
house and your products possess 
merit and deserve loyalty and 
faithfulness, nothing you can do 
will produce these things. You 
may have pretended loyalty and 
mock enthusiasm, but not the gen- 
uine. Enthusiasm and loyalty are 
things that cannot be forced. 

Therefore, see to it that your 
products are exactly what you 
represent them to be; that your , 
methods and policy are fair and 
liberal alike to the staff, the cus- 
tomer and the consumer. On the 
walls of my office is a motto of 
my own making that I keep con- 
stantly before me: 

“Merit begets confidence, con- 
fidence begets enthusiasm, and 
enthusiasm conquers the world.” 

If your proposition has merit, 
you can’t help but have con- 
fidence in it; and if you have 
confidence and some imagination, 
you can’t help but become en- 
thusiastic; and enthusiasm backed 
by merit and confidence, puts the 
kind of energy into us that en- 
ables us to go out and conquer, 
let the opposition be what it may; 
and more than that, it gives a 
zest and enjoyment to our work 
that makes the effort worth 
while. 

To sum up, the sales depart- 
ment is the lifeblood of the busi- 
ness. It is the feeder for all the 
other departments, and should 
set the pace for the entire or- 
ganization. There are other as- 
sets of a business than those 
that appear on the balance sheet. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can <xceed 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BILLPOSTING 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit ail makes of stencil addressing i 





h 
Addressing done at low rates. Writ: for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





FORCEFUL PUBLICITY or ADVERTISING 
WRITTEN and placed cheap by resourceful, 
intelligent newspaper man. Address Room 
710, 215 West 23d. Ask us to call. 





CLASSIFIED ADS—AIl newspapers and mag- 
azines—insertion proven—right rates—quick, 
accurate service. Mail-order literature prepared. 
Send for lists or estimates. KLINE ADVER- 
“rISING AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Aiett FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba it? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 








HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





[aie circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS pertinent, plausible, 
pleasantly put. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 40l 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CTIVE PARTNER WANTED in rapidly 

growing agency, chance for good solicitor 
with some business and cash. Turning away 
business now. Address “AGENCY,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





N OUT OF TOWN PRINTER who de- 

sires New York business can connect with 
a selling organization. Essentials are fine 
work and ability to meet city prices. Box" R, 
O. D.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING getter, aspiring to also pub- 
lish, can acquire established monthiy of Chi- 
cago trade weekly. First and only, with subscrib- 
ers in 35 states. Paying in advertising secured for 
the weekly. References ‘‘ROXER,”’ Printers’ Ink. 











COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Mace of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c.. per in. YHE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 


YfAnten, editor for class journal monthly; 

also to take charge of advertising depart- 
ment in same office. Good future. State full 
experience and salary wanted. Box ‘6-b,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Rapidly growing evening paper, 


no Sunday, in large middle western city, has 





Brewery AD MEN say our Pulveroid Signs 
are the handsomest and best for their busi- 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and designs 
BASTIAN BROS. 


ness. 
for your brewery. 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





ani d opening in its advertisir g depart- 
ment for active, temperate man, of goou address, 
who-has experience in soliciting retail ac- 
counts. Good opportunity for right man to 
advance. Give full particulars in answering 
to “C. A. B.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 
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N OPES\NG IN TORONTO with old es- 

tabli : Wholesale-and Retail House for 
young 1 take charge of Advertising De- 
partment cdentials from good Advertising 
school, a year or more experience desired. 
Big opp ty for right young man willing to 
start pra y a new department and develop 
it. Requi conduct a monthly house organ, 
and star: «f once On next season’s Fall cam- 
paign, State age, experience, credentials, and 
salary ¢” -d. Box F-8, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 


If you can prove that you are a real 
salesman’, vour experience in the adver- 
tising | ess will entitle you to prefer- 
ential consideration for a permanent 
and lucrative position with one of the 
largest corporations in the city; a sales- 
man of the highest type is what we are 
looking for. Write particulars to 
Lucrative, care Printers’ Ink. 








HOTELS 





HE LITTLE HOTEL WILMOT in 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, is only 
astep from the Pennsylvania Ry. It 

| has a number of good rooms at $1 4 day. 
You'll like it. RyErson W. JENNINGS. 





IDEAS WANTED 


$100.00 For Each Plan 
accepted for mail order or agency business. 
No fakes, Give particulars. L. BARNSEY, 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York City. 








APABLE man desires to take charge Of ad- 

vertising departmen: of trade paper on pev- 
centage basis; years of guod experience ; tine de- 
veloper; first-class references. Address ‘M 6.:" 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ENERGETIC MAN, 30 years old, desires po- 
sition as assistant advertising manager, 
Has executive ability. Prefers place where he 
can develop rather than high salary. ‘‘X. Y. Z.," 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising and Catalogue Assistant 
Wanted. ood connection with maii order or 
general advertising corporation. 5 years’ expe- 
rience. Thoroughly acquainted in branches. 
Box R-9, care of Printers’ Ink. 





F-XPERIENCED trade journalist, aged 37, col- 
lege graduate, competent to handle editorial 
and advertising ends, seeks connection with live 
publisher, or would represent one or several out- 
side papersin N.Y. Box C-9, care Printers’ Ink. 





PENING in Boston or vicinity wanted by 
young man 26, where experience in drawing, 
writing copy, buying, selling, corresponding and 
general business knowledge and ability offers 
advancement. ‘K. Y.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





HUStTLine, Energetic, Advertising Manager 
of broad experience has doubled schedules 
of daily. Wants larger field June 1st. Tactful so- 
heitor, successful contract salesman. Conscien- 
tious; loyal. Highest references. Box 505, Bis- 
marck, No. Dak. 





ADVERTISING MAN who can build up 

the business of a clean publication. Have 
record of five years’ successful-work for high- 
class national magazine with which I am now 
connected. Salary or commission basis. ‘5S. C.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





MAILING LISTS 

Prsific Coast, Addressing,Multigraphing, Print- 
ing,Mailing, Guar. Service, Largest skilled or- 
ganization onCoast. Write Tabulated ListClassi- 
fications Rodgers Letter-Writing & Add i 





DVERTISING MAN, writing strong, in- 

teresting copy, expert at attractive lay- 

outs and capable editor of house organs, can 

make change about April 15th. Prefer charge 

of advertising department in or near Phila- 

delphia. Salary moderate. Minor positions not 
cr 





Bureau, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


d. SYSTEMATIC, care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR, 25, desires 
position that demands a hustler. Has had 
ful trade paper experience, and can show 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ Ink a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
2Uc per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 

pied for a one-time insertion. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St, New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





RTISEMENT WRITER—Young man, 
with literary ability, desires chance; 

ten years business experience; 
salary. GRADY, 68 East Bth Street, 





good, clean record. Is also convinced that he 
can handle other than trade paper line and 
show good results. Can write convincing copy. 
Opportunity rather than high salary is sought. 
“KE. A.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 





ART DIRECTOR 


of leading Eastern agency wishes to change 
present position. Has a thorough working 
knowledge of engraving and printing in one or 
more colors. 

Experience as artist covers ten years with 
prominent engravers, newspapers, printers and 
agencies. 

Knowledge of advertising is shown in his 
work, which consists of every form of high 
class advertising luerature, series of magazine 
and newspaper ads, as well as national cam- 
paigns. 

Uses Sales-Producing /deas, together with 
correct, unusual and efficient typographical 
effects. If you want a manthat understands his 
business from A to Z, keeps up to the minute in 
his profession, and will not only deliver the 
goods at all times, but will make money {gr you, 
address ‘* T, E. M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 
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Binders for 
Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 














Ready for Delivery April 1st 


Each binder is strong 


and durable—heavy card- | 
board covers, wood back, 


and covered with high- 
grade black cloth. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK in gold lettering 
on cover and on back. 
The method of inserting 
copies is simple, requir- 
ing only the cutting of 
two small slits alongside 
the staples. Perforated 
strips of metal inserted in 
these holes are strung on 
rods attached to the bind- 
er and hold the copies in 
place. When filled each 
binder contains 13 copies 
(one volume). The metal 
strips are unnoticeable 
and the copies open like a 
book with all inside mar- 
gins visible. 


Printers’ Ink Pub.Co. 


12 West 31st Street, New York 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


New York Offi: . 
GUCcEssruL writer and editor «; 


lactasN 
York manager to reputable vo seed 


cern contem- 
plating opening office in metropo\':. Will pro. 
vide properly equipped office ix art of city, 
with stenographer, and give par. services {or 
$130 month. Highest reference: i. M. MAC. 
PARLAN, 843 West End Aven, New York, 





DVERTISING “Live Wire” 

+ ‘Ten years’ demonstrating f 
turing concerns in machin-ry 4 
products that advertising pays plendid or. 
ganizer; systematizer and ma “er, Origi- 
nates selling plans and writes a ‘ising copy 
that gets business. Not acheap 1 11, but a good 
one, with unusually successful re Address 
“ BUSINESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


to change, 
5 Manufac- 
rechanical 





—_——.., 


Read this leiier 


Business Men, 
Anywhere, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen:— 

I, too, have “thrown my hat i > ring” 
and am a candidate for that advertising posi- 
tion in your house at $40 a week t 
am mighty particular what I give in «xc 
for what I get. Age 86 years 
past four years I have handled (h 
tising for a large wholesale and 1 
turing house in a middle-western city 
organized the advertising departs 
this house, built up a good, live n 
list and am getting the business 
good selling copy and the kind of le 
that secure a reading and consi: 

An ounce of proof, though, outweis! 

of talk. ay I send you copies o 

the work I have gotten out. Th: 

will make you feel that I am a gu an 
that job of yours, Send me a request fi 
ther particulars and see what will come out 
of it, 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on of 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 





SS 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Sts HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy 46 W. 24th St., New York. 


—— 








RATES WANTED 








Sample Copies 
and advertising rates of trade journais read by 
manufacturers wanted, IOLA BOOSTER 
CI.UB, Iola, Kansas. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








year. 





vertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
jetailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 

A. culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 

ey to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
4 to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:1, 
26.377. }est advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year 1911, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


tk ok te ve tk We 


San Francisco Zxaminer. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,762. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 


teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
iirst person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
seiling for more than one cent. 


KWH 


COLORADO 
Denver, Times. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1or!, 26,822, ’ , J 39 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,878; IgII, 8,086. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910 (sworn) 19,096 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1gi1, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
igi!, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 
_Waterbucy, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 

irly. 1911, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
aye 1911, 57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,257. E KatzSp.A. A ,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIs 


WHEW We We We 


Chicago Hxamtner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

§@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WK Www te 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, ro1!, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1g1t, 
21,140. ° 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,816 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Eve. Yournai. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Sworn average 1911, 7,695. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for torr net paid 47,956. 


PILL AIOE SL ELITE 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
191t, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


10,444 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor Iotr, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average ort, 79,626. For Feb., 
1912, 79,048. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accord 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Kee k te We we 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
Torr, 184, 614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 328,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Feb. of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
372,661, gain of 48,812 copies per day over 
Feb., 1911. Sunday, Post, 321,908, gain of 
21,805 copies per Sunday over Feb., 1911. 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406 
best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1900, 
16,639; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 19t1, 18.871 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Det. 
*r1,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev 'gcinte 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekiy. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
& Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368; ; Sunday, 11, 213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-weel:. 
WwW J. “Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Journal, ily 
and Sunday (@@). In 19 ° 
erage daily circulation ey< ..ng 


only, 78,119. In t91r aye: age 
Sunday circulation, 82 293, 
Daily average circulation {oy 
February, 1912, evening ly, 
19,240. Average Sunday 
lation for Feb., 1912, 8: 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription 
were raised from $4.80 to : 
per year cash in advance. 
Journal’s circulation is abso 
eo ly guaranteed by the Pri: 
Ink Publishing Company 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 77:: . 
Murphy, publisher. 5 
1867. Oldest Minnes-olis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year enced Dec, 31, 
191%, 98,686. Averag: < circulation 
of Sunday Tribune for same 
, Period, 117,904. Averare net paid 


by Printers’ circulation for 1911, dail 
ly Tri- 
Ink Publish~ ‘Zune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 


(img Company 199313, 


&t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829. 


NEW JERSEY 
“Camiden, Daily. Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey : 9,968 average year Io11. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tgt1. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326; 2c—‘oo, 19,062; "10, 19,288; ‘11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Bvening Journal. Daily average for 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
Buffalo, Comrier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 


1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard : Union, 

4 est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 

average for 1911, 61,119. 

97,764; daily, 60,268; Zuguirer, evening, 38,891. 
Buffalo, Beening News. Vaily average igti, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 

ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


The Glo be evening circulation, 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A.A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

New York, The World Actualav. 1910, Morm 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 191, 
‘A. M., 5,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,067. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, 0 
Average for 1911, 2,636, 
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NCRTH CAROLINA 
c tto, News, only Evening and Sunday 
Nos ag t rolinese The News leads. 


OHIO 


ning Telegraph. ne average 


Bucyrus 
Journal, weekly, 976. 


for 1910 1,783 
‘lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
Daily 95,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
96,828 daily; Sunday, 130,465. 


Youngstows, | indicator. D’y av., 11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


Clevelanc 
average for! 
For Feb., 19: 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, Ave. Feb., 1912, 
daily, 42,412; sunday, 49,088, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a, | daily. 21,285 average, 
A larger guaranteed paid 


Erie, 

Feb., 1912. 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Johnstown, 7ribume, Average for Nov., 
Ri: 14,965. The recognized “home’’ 


paper of Juhnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. ‘he Press (Q@) :s 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

ouAe Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
Yetp on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 
Washington, ty and Observer, circulation 
average Igl!, 12 


Gon Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
tho and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 


in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A, examination. 
York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 911. 
18,627. (A.A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (OO). Sunday, 32,588 
(0). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 

age igi! 
Pisketaaie f Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
utes in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Kvening Post. Evening. Actual 
ily av Aug. to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos. ’11, 8,246, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
i911, 5,754, amined by A.A.A, 





VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb., 1912, 
6,164. The Register (morn.), av. Feb. "12, 8,138. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
$4,005 daily, 83,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark’ paper 
of the first degree. Qualitysand 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Times in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two milfion lines In 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year I91I, dail 
19,601. Sunday, 9,9. °° 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1911, 
19,210. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911, 8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, February, 
1912, daily 6,014; semi-weekly, 1,711. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘he Avening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over 1910. The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ as Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
eco (eve.). Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos, I¢1!, 65,446. City cie- 
culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukee 
daily. The Fournal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 


.vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 


flat. C. D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, — Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel »306 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, (Wis.) Fournal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. er Cena 
Fournal, 6,726. Combined issue now 1,665. 
qualified largest, proven, swor and detailed 
list in city and county. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Jan., 1912, 
66,678; weekly 1911, 27,640; Jan., 1912, 31,402. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 32,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011,°46.952 
daily 56,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 
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| The Want-Ad Mediuris 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publicat 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which i: 


S most 
ime of 
ppears, 


A large 




















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mh at Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
(©©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


soNJBARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “* want ad "’ directory. 


fhe Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 


HE /ndianapolis Star, Indi Ind., 

the leading “WantAd” Medium t the Scie. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 





MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It isthe 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


T= Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columas 


KI K ke Hew 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Toe 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


KH Ke We Ww 


MINNESOTA 


T= Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





Tribune is 
ad medium 
St, Carrying 


OIRCULATI'N "THE Minnea; 
the Leading 
of the great Nor 
more paid want is than any 
other daily ne iper, either 
Minneapolis or >: !aul, Classi- 
fied wants print in Dec, "ll, 
amounted to 183," °7 lines, The 
by Printers’ — a al advertise. 
ments published was 265 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: l cent a word, cash ae 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, whe: charged, All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for tie one charge. 


BS Hiei Minneapolis Jornal, 
daily and Sunday. The North. 00 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 
dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 


questionabl: advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

©© | order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


ied Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missoun 
combined, because it gives results. Onecenta 


word. Minimum, lbc. 


NEW YORE 


Te Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evensng News is read in over gS 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


Tus Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TH Chester, Pa., 7émes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


THE Salt Lake Tribuxe—Get resulrs—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho anc Nevada. 
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(0) Gold Mark P apers (OO) | 





isers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
-opies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 











—_ 








ALABAMA 
Lhe vegister (@@). Established 1821. 
Riches n the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The L and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘LL, 67,613 \O@.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ /icitey (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” jou for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The inianad Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrter-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Kvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
Yhe Minneapolis ¥ournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine. (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
tne world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
eading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO, 





Engineering News (Q©). Established 


1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 








the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 





Engineering Record (OO). The most 
progressive c.vil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled. in 9 years, now 18 


,000 
and over week!y, MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
~pecimen copy upon request. Subscription 

» Agents Wenicd, 263 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growérs paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (QO@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. I[t is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), cnly morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Senden, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin ( ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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You Should Use 


La Presse 


because it is the paper with the largest circulation in 

- all Canada; 

because editorially, it is more influential than any other 
daily pap.r in the Dominion; 

because Montrez: for its size is the richest city in the 
world and is the distributing point for the whole 
of Quebec Province; 

because 53 per cent of La Presse’s circulation is dis. 
tributed in Montreal and suburbs; 20 per cent 
more within a radius of 75 miles of Montreal, 
and 10 per cent in the remainder of the 
Province of Quebec; 

because La Presse is the only paper you can use to 
reach all the French-speaking citizens of 
Montreal (who number 70 per cent of the city’s 
total population), and the other cities and large 
towns of Canada where French is spoken; 

because the readers of La Presse are well-to-do and 
ready buyers of advertised goods; 


because La Presse has a greater circulation in Montreal 
and suburbs, than any other French paper has 
in all Canada; 

because the rates for advertising in La Presse are the 
lowest of any Canadian daily, pro rata to 
circulation. 





LA PRESSE (Weekly) circulation 45,000, covers rural and village 
population of Quebec Province like a blanket. 











WRITE US, WE HAVE A LOT MORE TO TELL YOU 


(Circulations audited and guaranteed by_A. of A. A.) 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Largest daily circulation of any Canadian daily paper 
Sworn daily average circulation for Oct. , 1911, \ 


104,103. v7 
ety. Special (Salaried) United States Representatives _(F( | ADM F 
wai }4=WM. J. MORTON COMPANY gy 
one on es 








